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The Author & Journalist 


We Sold 420,000 Words for 
Him Within a Year 


“Your ads sound too good 
to be true!’’ Duane Yarnell 
wrote in his first letter to 
us in 1940. He had sold 
only a few short stories 
then, and was frankly skep- 
tical that we could benefit 
Yarnell him. 

_In April, 1941, he wrote us: ‘‘Twenty-one sales 
since our first check ten months ago! Four to 
slicks, three novelettes, two 25,000 word novels 
—and more short story fassignments than I can 
handle. Now I know that everything you adver- 
tise is under-stressed. . .. ” 


Duane Yarnell is busier than ever today, filling 
editorial requests we get for him. From July 1, 
1942, to June 30, 1943, we sent him checks cov- 
ering 420,000 words of his fiction which we sold 

or’ Thri Sports, ce Sports, Argosy, 
Dime Detective, Ten Story Detective, and many 
other magazines. 


Booklet, ‘Practical Literary Help,’”’ and latest 
market news letter on request. 


Will You Call Our Bluff? 


Whether you are a beginner anxious to sell your “‘first,’”’ a new 
writer who wants to increase sales and open new markets, or a 
successful pulpiteer seeking recognition by the slicks, we can of- 
fer you many advantages over working alone. For 20 years we've 
achieved all these goals for our clients, over and over again, and 
ont developed many of the leading ‘‘names’”’ in every literary 

If, like Duane Yarnell, you doubt that our professional advice, 

criticism, coaching and sales management will benefit you, we 
would welcome the chance to demonstrate that we can also help 
you. 
To writers who have sold $1,000 worth to magazines within the 
last year, our help costs only the commission of 10% on American, 
15% on Canadian and 20% on foreign sales. If you have sold $500 
worth in the last year, we will grant you a 50% reduction of read- 
ing rates to beginners. If you are a beginner, we must charge you 
a reading fee as listed below until we have sold $1,000 worth of 
your work. 

Our fees are $2.50 on manuscripts up to 2,000 words; $5.00 on 
scripts between 2,000 and 5,000 words; $1.00 per thousand on those 
5-12,000. Speciai rates on longer novelettes and novels. For this 
you receive an honest professional appraisal of your work, re- 
vision and re-piot suggestions if it can be made salable, or our 


recommendation of suitable 
scripts to editors and sug- AUGUST LENNIGER 
gestions for new copy in 

line with your talents. 56 West wa AT ak, N. Y. 


TYPING SERVICE 


For a short short story (revised under my direction). 


BOTH A TYPEWRITER AND A CHECK 


It 


won 5th prize in 1942 WRITERS DIGEST CONTEST and 


Neat, accurate —carbon copy free. Mailed flat. 40¢ | | then sold it to FLYING CADET. My latest sale for this 

per thousand words. No job too small or too author was for $100. I’ve placed westerns, books, short 

Jarge. Minor corrections in punctuation and spell- shorts, articles, etc. Let’s see if we can sell yours. Read- 

ing. ing fee: Ist 1,000 words, $1; 25c each 1,000 additional. 
F. V. WILSON 

126 E. Railroad St. Kenton, Ohio JOHN T. KIERAN 107 E. Winter Ave., Danville, III. 
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OF BOOKS: 


q We are established general Book 
Publishers. We offer you friendly 
editors and MS readers; able ar- 
tists; punctual printers; agents for 
Great Britain and the Continent; 
distribution at home and abroad. 


¢ If you have a typewritten book MS 
—on any subject, prose (30,000 
words and up) or poetry (book-size 
collections for Contemporary Poets 
Series)—you are cordially invited 
to submit it, with the complete cer- 
tainty on your part that it will be 
read without delay, and of course 
free. Write first if you prefer. 


¢ If unavailable, your MS will be re- 
turned promptly and carefully. If 
accepted, your book will be pub- 
lished promptly and adequately. 


OF SALABLE FICTION 


A basic course in Story Writing by 
Willard E. Hawkins, founder of The 
Author & Journalist. 


This pocket-sized volume contains the first twelve 
lessons of The Student Writer series, which aroused 


e 
serially in The Author & Journalist. ‘‘The opening 
chapter, ‘The Short-Story Formula,’ alone is wo 


Subconscious Mind is a whiz,” writes another; 
“really full of meat.” 
Practical—Compact—Fundamental 
128 pages—paper bound—$1.00 postpaid 
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Author & Journalist, 1837 Champa, Denver, Colo. 


DON’T MISS ANY ISSUES OF 
THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST! 


lf You Are Not On the Subscription List, Send 
in the Coupon below—NOW! 


The Author & Journalist 
P. O. Box 600, Denver, Colo. 
Please enter my subscription to THE AUTHOR 


DORRANCE & COMPANY & JOURNALIST. | enclose payment as checked: 


(Incorporated 1920) 


Dept. A 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


370-374 DREXEL BUILDING 


O 1 Year—$2. 
[] 2 Years—$3. 
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LETTERS 


Influence and Luck 
A. & J.: 

I have just finished reading “Influence and Luck” by 
Miriam Allen deFord, and if ever a wet blanket hit me, 
that article was it. 

In the name of Heaven, what use is there for any be- 
ginner to try to break into print if her story is correct? 

MRS. GLENN BYERS. 
Waynesboro, Pa. 
A. dss 

I enjoy your frank policy of printing the sour with 
the sweet even though an article knocks me out for the 
count, occasionally. So far I have recovered, but the 
artic'e by Miriam Allen deFord, July issue, is unusually 


tough. 

LESTER F. KRAMER. 
Enumclaw, Wash. 

[ have read Miriam Allen deFord’s ‘Influence and 

Luck in a Writing Career,’’ and know what she says 
to be definitely and wholly true. These are some of my 
experiences along the same line. .. . 

EVA KOHLER EARLY. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


® Authorship is a glorious calling, and the opportun- 
ities for beginning writers, starting at the bottom, 
are wide and inviting. The pages of The Author & 
Journalist evidence this fact from month to month. 

We published Miss deFord’s article because we 
felt it would serve a constructive purpose, lighting 
up phases of the writing trade which seldom get at- 
tention in writers’ magazines. Luck is a factor in 
writing success. So, sometimes, is pull. But the 
most important thing, by far, is ability. It is the 
skilled writer who, somehow, turns out to be the 
chief beneficiary from chance and influence. The 
A. & J. staff, incidentally, would give these two 


factors an average combined rating of perhaps 10% 
to 15%, far less than Miss deFord attaches to them. 


Charter Reader 
A. 

I had the first issue of The Author & Journalist 
(called The Student Writer) in 1916, and to date I’ve 
had the latest. I like it! 

My father, Ernest A. Young, received some advertis- 
ing matter with this first issue, and mailed in a sub- 
scription at once—the first copy was mighty good, and 
stressed facts. We both liked the magazine, but father’s 
appreciation counted for more than mine, for he was an 
author while I was only a hungry animal whose fiber and 
soul yearned to join the brigade. 

Father learned the hard way—by trying and trying. 
Confined in bed for long periods in his boyhood, he read 
and wrote, selling his first story at 15, and his last one 
to Street & Smith’s Fame & Fortune at 72. He was one 
of the principal writers for the old nickel libraries. My 
earliest recollections are of Do and Dare, Link Rover, 
Bowery Bill, Buffalo Bill. 

As with most writers, there were fat and lean days. 
How well I remember! Nevertheless, he experienced the 
joy of really writing and selling his stuff, and the last- 
ing satisfaction which comes from creative work. 

As for myself, my manuscript sales have never been 
extensive, but the checks I have received have brought a 


real thrill. 
HESTER YOUNG. 

Gardner, Mass. 

> Ernest A. Young wrote under many pen-names, in- 
cluding Harry Rockwood, Donald J. MacKenzie and 
Stanley Norris. We appreciate Miss Young’s nice 
letter, invite other charter readers to tell us the story 
of their long loyalty (over 27 years now) to A. & J. 


V Is For Variety 
A. & J.: 


What so many writers’ magazines seem to forget com- 
pletely (and, perhaps, conveniently), when Joe Doakes 
cheerfully writes in to the editor that he has arrived 
and has a grand acceptance at half-a-cent a word, (all 
of $12.50 for 2,500 words of mental labor), is that ac- 
tually, outside of the spiritual satisfaction of seeing his 
by-line in print, all Joe Doakes has is $12.50, minus the 
nickel the bank will charge him to cash it, ’cause he has’t 
any account. Which isn’t a pile of hay, and if the 


writer wants to eat at such miserable rates—-it will be 
just hay! 

Some writers make $75,000 a year from the movies 
and the slicks; some, like my good friend Ed Ear! Repp, 
can pile up a mighty fine pile of the green stuff almost 
exclusively from sales to the pulps and the flicker horse 
opera producers. But Joe Doakes’ chances cf a really 
decent living wage, if he depends on a field of writing, 
are most limited, as one can realize by reading the indi- 
vidual income figures released by various writers’ or- 
ganizations. 

Now my contention is that Joe Doakes, until he reaches 
the Saturday Evening Post, can really spread out over 
the writing field if he is a capable writer. The chances 
are that Joe, if he is a good commercial writer in the 
embryo, need not be just a writer in a single field; he 
can be a seller in many of the writing fields and have 
his brother in the defense factory over for a steak on 
Sundays. 

When people ask me, “What do you write for?’, I 
could answer, “What do I write for? Well, I often won- 
der if some insanity in my family tree hasn’t massed its 
sap in my six-feet-one of soft flesh. Maybe that is what 
I write for!” 

Anyhow, when I finally tell them, and they are always 
disappointed it isn’t for The Saturday Evening Post, they 
don’t believe me. 

“How do you do it?” they ask as they eye me as if I 
were Alice going through the looking glass. 

So in answer I just chew harder on my dime cigar 
that a friendly press agent has given me, put up my 
fingers in a V sign, and try to look like Churchill in his 
blackout suit. Then I explain that my V is for Variety, 
and Variety is the answer to a writer’s check problem. 

No competent writer has to confine himself to one 
field. Unless he is a top money man, and therefore to 
write for lesser monetary markets would be foolish, he 
should find himself getting checks from not one kind of 
writing, but from several or many kinds. I know of 
dozens of free-lance writers who, proud of being a 
“specialist,” stick to one field and to limited income. It 
is just as easy to be a “specialist”? in a variety of fields, 
with several times more intakes. 

To write and sell in a new field, you must study what 
is being bought in it. In radio, for example, I listened 
to radio plays, and got myself copies of an accepted script 
to find out the mechanical details of professional copy. 
I sold that first script written especially for radio, and 
have sold all I’ve written since, including three series of 
programs. One, “The Spiders of Chang Fu,” I used as 
a basis for a syndicate strip. 

This isn’t in any spirit of bragging, but I think I could 
do a good article on the subject, “I Crashed More Mar- 
rae Than the Chain Stores.”” Here are a few of my 

rsts. 

First effort to crash the humor market, and my first 
check from an editor: Material sold to French Humor 
back around 1926 when I was in high school. 

First pulp detective story: “Shooting Star,” sold to 
Complete Detective Novel. 

First college-angle feature: A feature on VMI, sold to 
College Humor. 

First Sunday magazine feature: ‘Fincastle Sounded the 
Tocsin of Freedam,” sold to the Richmond, Va., Times 
Dispatch magazine. 

First radio one-shot: ‘“‘The Empire of Horror,’ sold to 
a local radio station and later to a syndicate. 

First radio serial: “Desert Quest,” sold to a local 
broadcasting station and taken on by NBC for a sponsor. 

First true-detective article: ‘‘The Strange Case of 
Major Kent,” sold to Inside Detective. 

First sports article: ‘Who is this Thistlethwaite?” 
This life of the University of Richmond football coach ran 
serially in the Times-Dispatch. 

First “fan” magazine article: ‘She Wouldn’t Take 
No,” an interview feature with Hal Roach’s Rosina Law- 
renee, sold to Screen Play. 

First pseudo-political article: 
America,” sold to Scribner’s Commentator. 

First animal article: “Animal Extras of Hollywood,” 
sold to Pets. 

First movie original: ‘Coast Guard Patrol,” sold to 
Warner Brothers studio. 

First photo layout: A series on lab work at the i G 
L. A. chemistry department, sold to Science Service. 

Remember these are all first sales in the first attempt 
to crash (there I go again) —different writing fields. I’ve 
written other firsts—in trade journal, juvenile and other 
fields. 

I don’t want any reader to get the impression I think 
the writing trade is easy. It isn’t. I repeat my convic- 
tion, however, that no competent writer has to be con- 
tent with one field—he can “‘crash’’ several of them. 

The whole idea in any writing, it appears to me, is to 
put across a subject so the editor realizes his readers will 
think you know what = = — about. had you can 
do that, you can make “ or Variety” your slogan. 

FRANK CUNNINGHAM, 


“Streamlining Central 


Santa Monica, California. 

Mr. Cunningham's first article for a writers’ maga- 
zine was sold to The Author & Journalist. (“Pin 
Wings on Your Checks,”’ August, 1942.) 
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MAREN ELWOOD, 


Literary Authority - Collaborator 
Author of the 
Current non-fiction best seller 
“CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY” 


Recommended by the Book-of-the-Month 
Club 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
FOR WRITERS 
FICTION RADIO 
ARTICLES and FEATURE 
SCREEN 
ENGLISH 


Studio Lectures 


JOURNALISM 
Study by Mail 


Private Conferences by Appointment 
Individual Manuscript Criticism, 
Personal, Directed Writing 


For further information write 


MAREN ELWOOD, 6362 Hollywood Blvd. 
Hollywood California 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


High standards of performance, maintained 
year in and year out, explain the long life of 
the OLDEST WRITERS SERVICE (established 
1893). A complete service for short stories, 
BOOKS, articles, essays, verse—we criticize, re- 
vise, type, market. Catalog Free of Dept. J 


Agnes M. Reeve, Director Franklin, Ohio 


Buy United States 
WAR BONDS 
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David Raffelock, Associate Editor 


Student Writer Department, Conducted by 
Willard E. Hawkins 


Entered as second-class matter, April 21, 1916, at the 
Post Office at Denver, Colorado, under the act of 
March 3, 1879. Copyright p Oy Author & Journalist 
Publishing Co. Printed in U. >. A. 
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and Foreign, $2.50. Single copies, 20c. Adver- 
tising rates danas on request. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 
By JOHN T. BARTLETT, Co-Publisher 


“In private life,’ writes Anna 
Mary Wells, who contributes 
“Recipe for Murder’ to this is- 
sue, “I am Mrs. T. R. Smits, 
wife of the chief of the Detroit 
bureau of the Associated Press. 
We have three children, two girls 
and a boy, and I write when | 
can to escape from a too over- 
whelming domesticity. I started 
when we lived in Salt Lake City, 
where all the women are such 
ts good housekeepers it gave me an 
inferiority complex. As for mystery novels, I wrote 
the first on the rebound from a serious historical 
novel which didn’t jell, and enjoyed it so much that 
I have kept on. 

“"Murderer’s Choice,” my latest book, is about a 
man who expected in advance to be framed for a 
murder he hadn't committed. It violates several of 
the rules I lay down in ‘Recipe for Murder,’ which 
I think is all to the good. Some day I want to 
write a murder mystery that violates all the rules! 

“If you want a more sober and circumstantial ac- 
count of my career, I was graduated from Mount 
Holyoke with honors in English in 1926 and took 
an M. A. at Southern Methodist University the next 
year. I taught English at Texas Christian University 
and Washington Square College of New York Uni- 
versity, where I followed Thomas Wolfe. I was 
married in 1931, and six weeks later my husband 
was transferred to the Pacific Coast. I followed him 
at the end of the semester, and devoted the next five 
years to starting a family and learning how to keep 
house. I've been writing more or less regularly 
since 1938, and I still derive a very keen pleasure 
from writing ‘Author’ instead of ‘Housewife’ in the 
Occupation space on printed forms, even my income 
tax return.” 

vy 


Roger Sherman Hoar, author of ‘Marked Cards 
in Literary Contests’ (page 11), is well acquainted 
with both the legal and the practical sides of the 
business of authorship. A former state senator and 
assistant attorney-general of Massachusetts, he has 
written recognized textbooks on four different branches 
of law, as well as numerous magazine articles on 
legal subjects. His fiction, under the pen-name of 
Ralph Milne Farley, is well and favorably known. 
His home is in South Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mr. Hoar believes that representatives of writers 
and publishers should sit down together and adopt 
a set of contest rules fair to both groups.. The 
Author & Journalist staff agrees. 


vv 


Our cover photo shows Richard Tregaskis, author 
of the best-seller, “Guadalcanal Diary,” autographing 
a copy of the book for a Pan American Airways pas- 
senger service girl just before taking off on a writing 
assignment to one of the fighting fronts. 


John T. Bartlett 


A A 
Outlook is for a cut in magazine paper the final 
quarter of the year. . . . Thomas H. Uzzell’s confer- 


nce, held annually in normal times at Stillwater, Okla., 
was placed at Norman, where Prof. Walter S$. Camp- 
bell is the old maestro, in our June issue. That 
proves somebody is growing absent-minded. . . . Prac- 
tically all publishing fields are in the midst of an 
advertising boom. 
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|| RECIPE FOR MURDER 


By ANNA MARY WELLS 


THE rental librarians say they could use twice as 
many mysteries as are rolling off the presses every 
week. This is a little hard to believe, for this type 
of fiction is annually killing off as many characters 
as traffic accidents did before gasoline rationing, but 
it is good news for hack writers. Since the inven- 
tion of the printing press there has never been a field 
more inviting and more rewarding for the literary 
hack than this one. 

First and foremost, of course, stands the direct 
pecuniary reward. With a reasonable amount of ap- 
plication and industry it is possible to make a living 
writing mystery stories. Probably half a dozen prac- 
titioners of the craft live in luxury from it, and a 
great many more exist comfortably enough. On the 
fringe are hundreds of newspapermen, teachers, Jaw- 
yers, doctors, housewives who add a comfortable sum 
to the annual budget by knocking out one or two 
mysteries a year. Literary ambition being what it is, 
the chances are that a great many of the writers enjoy 
the prestige of publication in book form almost as 
much as the money, if not more. For the mystery 
story in English today enjoys the distinction, unique 
among hack productions, of being read and enjoyed 
by a variety of brilliant men. The practitioners of 
the art of concocting mysteries include a number of 
erudite men and women, many of them distinguished 
in other fields, as well as some who appear barely 
able to read and write. 


Actually, however, it is inexact to speak of the 
“art” of concocting mysteries. It isn’t an art and it 
doesn’t require more than a respectable modicum of 
talent. The mystery novel is a form almost as rigid 
as the sonnet, and like the sonnet permits within its 
framework an infinite variety of individual expres- 
sion. It need not hamper the free expression of 
genius, if genius turns to the detective story, and yet 
it offers a very useful crutch for the tyro. Shake- 
speare, without in the least departing from the for- 
mula of the blood tragedy, managed to produce 
“Hamlet,” and the detective story offers scope for 
the talents of a Poe or a Conan Doyle as well as 
all the rest of us. 

The formula has been reduced to a phrase de- 
risively quoted as a single word: whodunit? It is a 
good idea for the detective novelist to keep in mind 
that the phrase is accurate as well as comic; the 
whole trick of a successful mystery is to keep the 
reader guessing, and caring, whodunit. Someone is 
murdered, preferably someone unpleasant and pref- 


erably in the first chapter, though neither rule need 
be inviolable. The reader and the investigator set 
out together to discover the murderer. 

Right here is one of the first and most serious 
traps for the unwary author, for some readers like 
to arrive at the correct conclusion before the detec- 
tive, and others don’t. Both schools of thought are 
voluble and emphatic, and it’s well-nigh impossible 
to please both. One likes to be surprised at whatever 
cost in probability and consistency; the other wants 
the game to be fair but not too easy. The great 
masters of the craft can suit both schools; perhaps 
that is the hallmark of true genius. The denoue- 
ment of “The Murders in the Rue Morgue” is—or 
was in its own day—astounding, but the clues were 
all there. The whole beauty of the idea of the dog 
that did nothing in the night lies in the fact that, 
once it is called to our attention, we can see as well 
as Sherlock Holmes or Conan Doyle the significance 
of that silence. But it is harder for a contemporary 


ESCAPE FROM DOMESTICITY 


Anna Mary Wells finds mystery novels a pleasant change, 
Her home is in Detroit, Mich, 
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writer to be both fair and surprising than it was 
for Poe or Conan Doyle, for contemporary readers 
are better educated in the tricks of the craft than 
were their grandparents. 

It is still possible to throw a sympathetic charac- 
ter to the wolves in the last chapter, to introduce 
an unforeshadowed case of insanity with amnesia, 
to ring some new changes on the device of having 
the criminal a person through whose viewpoint part 
or all of the story has been told, as in the much 
debated “Murder of Roger Ackroyd,’ to have the 
victim, the detective or an innocent bystander turn 
out to be the murderer. But as the use of such end- 
ings inexorably narrows the field of choice, and as 
readers grow more and more sophisticated in ex- 
pecting the unexpected, the other kind of mystery 
gains in popularity. In it reader and sleuth match 
wits; both are faced by irrelevancies, false clues and 
liars, but neither one knows anything that is hidden 
from the other. Both may weigh evidence, sort out 
clues, decide which of their witnesses are most re- 
liable, and exercise their ratiocinative faculties in 
friendly competition. And, as in any other game, 
the odds should be fairly evenly matched, so that 
sometimes the author wins and sometimes the reader. 

On the standard formula of murder, pursuit and 
capture innumerable changes have already been rung, 
and undoubtedly there are many more to follow. 
There have been detective novels that told the story 
of the crime from the viewpoint of the perpetrator, 
and then step by step ravelled out the perfect plot 
with a patient detective. Some novels indicate the 
identity of the criminal very early and leave only his 
method a puzzle. There is a whole school that pre- 
sents an impossible situation and then explains it— 
the locked and hermetically sealed room containing 
a dead body with a bullet through the head, and no 
weapon, the corpse in the center of a muddy tennis 
court with no footprints leading out to it, the mur- 
der committed in plain view of a roomful of people, 
no one of whom saw it. 


Mr. John Dickson Carr goes even further and of- 
fers two explanations for his impossibility, one about 
half way through the book, offered tentatively by 
an amateur and derided by Dr. Fell as fantastic, and 
one at the end even more fantastic, but worked out 
by Dr. Fell himself and therefore correct. One 
shrewd mystery fan has pointed out to me that an 
observant reader can almost always guess the mur- 
derer early in any novel by an author with whose 
previous work he is familiar. We all have our own 
tricks of the trade, and in the long run they be- 
tray us. 

But in spite of the variations, or perhaps because 
of them, the standard formula remains good. A suc- 
cessful detective novel requires a corpse, a handful 
of suspects and an investigator, no more and no less. 
It is redundant even to say that it requires a plot, 
for once the corpse and the suspects are named and 
identified the problem itself furnishes the plot. 

First, choose your corpse. Who is he; why was 
he killed, and by whom? How is also an important 
question; if the solution is to hinge on it it must 
be declared early; otherwise it can wait for the full 
cast of characters. Suppose, for example, you want 
to have a murder in a college faculty. The victim 
may well be a refugee professor from one of the na- 
tions now at war. This choice automatically makes 
suspects of all the other foreign instructors and any- 
one else in the community who might by any stretch 
of the imagination be connected with espionage or 
counter-espionage. Because that is the obvious mo- 
tive, you will want to choose for your murderer 
someone not connected with foreign governments or 
spies. 
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At this point you are still free to choose entirely 
at random. Suppose you settle on the head of the 
chemistry department. Now you must supply a rea- 
son, and already you have set yourself sharp limits 
to the possible reasons. The head of a college chem- 
istry department is a sober and responsible citizen; 
he won't kill as part of a gang war nor, unless you 
provide extraordinarily powerful motivation, for the 
sake of robbery. Perhaps he is being blackmailed, or 
perhaps love or jealousy move him. As a sound 
technician you scorn to have him act from simple 
insanity with no underlying motive. Looking for 
a hidden motive that can spring inevitably from 
your chemistry professor's character, you try profes- 
sional pride. Suppose the victim is also a scientist, 
but not an incorruptible one. Let him be ready to 
publish the results of some research the chemistry 
professor knows to be incomplete—a cure for cancer 
that will bring false hopes and bitter disappointment 
to thousands? Let the chemistry professor expostu- 
late in vain and then kill for the sake of pure 
science. Eureka! 

Perhaps the victim had better be a woman in order 
to allow sex to raise a few false clues. All kinds 
ef possibilities as to method open up before you. 
You have your choice of going to the public library 
for text books on chemistry, to work out an obscure 
chemical technique for murder, or deciding that a 
chemistry professor will cover his tracks better by 
choosing a simple method such as shooting or stab- 
bing. But your choices are becoming more and more 
limited 

Now you name the victim and decide on her na- 
tionality. If you choose to make her Austrian there 
must inevitably be a German and a Frenchman 
among the suspects. You name them, identify them 
as faculty or students, and decide whether either or 
both of them shall contribute to a sub-plot by actu- 
ally being spies. The president of the college will 
have to come into the plot because a president will 
inevitably be concerned at such goings-on in his 
faculty, and you may as well bring in the president's 
wife too for the sake of another good improbable 
suspect. Now for the suspect brought in by sex. 
Shall it be the victim’s husband, ex-husband, lover, 
suitor, or an unknown admirer? You decide this 
question and name him, and you are about ready 
to begin writing. 

There are, I am informed and can believe, many 
mystery novels written which have not gone through 
some such process in their authors’ minds. There 
are mystery novelists who start on Chapter I with 
nothing ready but a corpse, and work out the solu- 
tion as they go along. It seems to me inevitable 
that such a method must betray itself; the author 
has to choose his murderer by an arbitrary process 
of eenie meenie minie mo, and the reader can never 
feel satisfied that the one to whom the lot falls was 
really a criminal all the time. 

The act of choosing your characters has outlined 
your plot. Before you start writing the actual nar- 
rative, you will want to list all the characters with 
their names and brief descriptions. The list is help- 
ful in several ways. For one thing it will imme- 
diately become apparent if you have too many, or 
if several of them are so much alike that it will be 
hard for a reader to distinguish among them. A 
mystery novel demands few enough and clearly dif- 
ferentiated characters. Moreover, particularly on 
minor characters, the list will be an invaluable aid 
in avoiding such slipshod errors as blue eyes on page 
69 and brown on page 96 for the same person. 

One more step remains before the writing begins. 
A chapter by chapter outline of the action will show 
up flaws before they have a chance to develop; it 
will govern the pace of the narrative, and it will be 
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“Easy, gentlemen, I have enough stories for you 
bots!” 


of literally invaluable assistance on those occasions 
when ideas simply refuse to present themselves. It 
is at exactly this point in the preparation that the 
advantages of multiple murders present themselves. 

Probably the most serious organic disease of the 
modern mystery novel is the central sag. Any writer 
worth his salt will have a good beginning and a 
good ending ready before he attempts to write a 
mystery, but sustaining interest through fifty thou- 
sand words in between is a nice problem. Its simplest 
and most obvious solution is to have the killer 
strike again, and if necessary again and again and 
again, and threaten to strike a few more times. All 
the evidence can point toward one suspect; when 
the case is almost conclusive he is murdered and 
thus automatically exonerated, and the game starts 
all over again. 

This is, I believe, the only reason for more than 
one murder to a plot, and it presents a challenge 
to the author’s ingenuity. I personally find a good 
deal of satisfaction in devising other means than a 
rising homicide rate to hold the reader in suspense. 
The classic reason for each successive murder is that 
the killer fears discovery and checks off each person 
who might give him away. Incidentally, the idea of 
a multiple killing in which the motive is not con- 
cealment of the first murder offers a novel plot 
ready to hand for someone. 

The chapter outline indicates the symptoms of 
central sag and where they may best be tackled. The 
finished narrative will vary considerably from the 
outline in detail, but the author will recognize the 
value of the outline perhaps more clearly in the 
variations than in the chapters that hew to the line. 

Actually, rigid as the mystery novel form is, there 
are no rules to which it must conform. Not even a 
murder is obligatory; Wilkie Collins, Anna Kather- 
ine Greene and Dorothy Sayers have all managed to 
write good ones around lesser crimes. Recently 
there have been attempts to generalize on the sub- 
ject, but most of the rules laid down are useful 
chiefly as a challenge to evade them. 

One popular one is that the story must be told 
from a single, limited viewpoint throughout. Actually 
the shifting viewpoint offers the best device for 
heightening suspense ever invented, and one which 
the great Victorians well knew how to use. Get 
one character into a very tight spot, and then aban- 
don him, shift the viewpoint and carry on the story 
from another place and time. The mystery writer 
who wilfully throws away his chance to do that de- 
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serves the troubles he brings down on his own 
head. 

The rule that neither the victim nor the murderer 
should be a sympathetic character is a more de- 
batable one. It is true that passions must run high 
in a murder mystery only among the figments of 
the author’s imagination; if the reader gets to caring 
too much about either murderer or victim the book 
is no longer escape literature. If, on the other 
hand, he cares too little, he will throw it down 
unread, than which no fate werse can befall a mys- 
tery. Here the author must walk a tightrope care- 
fully. But if no sympathetic character ever turns 
out to be a wolf in sheep's clothing the reader has 
an additional and perhaps unfair advantage on his 
side; the fictional detective must base his conclu- 
sions on the evidence, and the reader has a com- 
fortable rule of thumb by which to eliminate sev- 
eral likely suspects. To keep the game interesting 
sympathetic characters must err occasionally; to sac- 
rifice them without rousing the customers’ ire is 
another of the author’s problems. 

The arbitrary length of a light novel is the worst 
hazard in the construction of a murder mystery, and 
one for which the novelette, growing in popularity 
with the magazines, offers a welcome solution. 
Book length—sixty to eighty thousand words—is the 
chief cause of central sag; it is the reason for most 
of the additional murders which clutter up many 
plots, and it is a contributing factor in the post- 
ponement of many initial murders well beyond the 
first chapter. 

Here again there is room for honest difference 
of opinion; there have been good detective novels 
in which the central murder occurred halfway 
through the story or later. But generally speaking 
I think it is best to open with a corpse. Any mys- 
tery novelist who doesn’t do so is placing himself 
in competition with non-murderous light fiction 
throughout his opening chapters. Until someone is 
killed he must hold the reader’s interest by clever 
characterization, good dialogue, lively narrative or 
a sense of impending doom which is by no means 
easy to convey. It’s possible, but unless there is a 
good reason for it, it’s scarcely worth the trouble. 
There are good reasons; the author may, for example, 
wish to show all the emotional cross currents of a 
given situation and then contrast them with the mis- 
taken impressions a strange detective may acquire. 
Or perhaps he will want to plant all the clues be- 
fore the murder, so that a really clever reader will 
know the answer as soon as the crime is committed. 
But to postpone the murder merely in order to use 
up a certain number of words in preliminary 
sketching of the scene is almost sure to be a fatal 
error. 

As for the central problem of the popularity of 
the mystery novel, why people should care, in the 
midst of unprecedented mass murder, about a few 
pretended individual killings, I do not even intend 
to attempt a guess. Such speculations belong in the 
field of psychology or sociology; for us who write 
them it is enough that people do read them and ask 


for more. 
TIP TO READERS 


If you have been buying A. & J. on the news- 
stands, the wise thing for you to do is to send in 
your subscription now. If you are a mail subscriber, 
you should renew promptly. Paper rationing has 
hit A. & J. Reserve stock of each issue is very lim- 
ited. To make sure of getting your copy each month, 
become a mail subscriber ($2.00 per year), and re- 
new promptly. 


The Author & Journalist 


BUILD YOURSELF A FIRE! 


. . + By ANNE B. FISHER 


Author of Live With a Man and Love It, Wide Road 


Ahead, Cathedral in the Sun, etc. 


I TRIED to figure out the other day what had 
helped me most of all to pull away from being just 
another collector of rejection slips, and I decided 
that it was building a bonfire that did the job. 

Actually, the grandest day of my life as a writer 
was when I made a bonfife under the oak trees in our 
yard, closed my eyes, and tossed onto that fire over 
five hundred rejected manuscripts. (And some folks 
wonder if they should go on writing after that tenth 
baby has come back for the fifth time.) 

It took courage to cremate my brain children. 
Hard work, enthusiasm, and headaches a-plenty were 
written out on those white sheets; there was a dull 
thud of disappointment in the pit of my stomach 
at the thought of so much wasted energy, so much 
ambition gone astray. I had saved those manuscripts 
because someday I'd revise them—use that good char- 
acter or locale, or a bit of clever dialogue. 

Right there is where the queer functioning of the 
brain comes in—the subconscious mind (unconscious 
I believe is the modern term given by psychologists). 
You think you'll use those scripts some time. They 
are your stock-in-trade, your back log when ideas 
fail you. But your subconscious mind will grab 
onto any excuse in the world to keep you from 
making conscious mental effort. 

In most people who want to write, the subcon- 
scious won't loosen up as long as there is the thought 
of those unused scripts waiting to be done over— 
titivated up—revised. Why bother with new stories? 
Understand, this is mot a conscious affair at all; it 
is like an iceberg, a lot is under the water and doesn’t 
show. The same thing that keeps you from writing 
that beginning paragraph, and makes you look out of 
the window or dust or go for the mail instead of 
working. 

When your old stories are burned into blackened 
ashes past snatching back, you are freed. You can 
make a new start and your mind will dig up better 
characters, plots and locales that didn’t occur to 
you when you knew the old “duds” were waiting 
faithfully for you in the right-hand desk drawer. 

In case you should think that those unusual char- 
acters or plots are forever gone in the ashes, let me 
comfort you. The ones that are really yours—a 
part of you and different enough to impress your mind 
(and not those unconsciously cribbed from reading 
magazines) will be tucked away all ready, and when 
you need them they'll come popping out all bright 
and shining, and you'll write them down in far bet- 
ter style than they were written originally. 

Maybe you're tender-hearted—there’s some special 
ones you can’t burn. You think that when you “ar- 
rive” you'll work them over a bit and sell them. 
But when you “arrive’’ you will be very jealous of 
your hard-won reputation and you won't want fo risk 
pawning off a “dud” on the editors, becayse you now 
have a following of readers who are used to your 
best and latest efforts. Besides, you'll have so many 
more and better ideas after you've arrived. An ac- 
ceptance or two works wonders as a stimulant to 
creative writing. 

A few “arrived” writers palm off their earlier re- 


jects, but the public can smell those warmed-up old 
stories a mile away! Editors may shut their eyes and 
print one or two that are not up to your standard, 
but don’t forget that you can slide down hill a lot 
faster than ever you can climb up. Take comfort 
in this—my bon-fire eventually helped me into “Who's 
Who in America.” 

This does not mean that every story should be 
thrown out after a few trials. Keep stories a rea- 
sonable time with a good agent or with an eye glued 
to market lists in the writers’ trade magazines. Some- 
times editors play musical chairs and there’s a new 
deal in magazine offices that will alter your whole 
market. But have a clean-up of old manuscripts at 
least every year or two—for you'll go on writing 
come the devil or high water. 

Here’s another thing that rejects did to help me. 
Perhaps this is an even greater service than the flame. 


For years my stories were stilted and stiff. They 
had no easy flowing movement, no real breathing 
people in them, until one day when I wanted to do 
a story and had no clean typewriter paper, I started 
writing on the back of a “dud,” and presto, that old 
subconscious loosened up again. I didn’t know my 
own work; it was easy to read and the characters 
were real people. The miracle was that it didn’t 
matter what I wrote or how I wrote it, because 
it had to be copied anyway. I wasn’t wasting a lot 
of fresh white paper. I didn’t have to put the brakes 
on self-expression. This was a purely sub-conscious 
reaction. Consciously I never noticed being Scotch 
in the matter of paper. o 

Try thus using rejects and see how it works. Let 
the lid off, limber up on the back of “duds.” I’ve 
used up five pretty good novels this way—the back 
being worth more to me than the front—and one 
best-seller was born in such humble circumstances! 


Jack Woodford in “Trial and Error” is against 
this method of what he calls loose writing, and says 
to train yourself to write a first draft that will be 
sent to the editor. Perhaps that’s why editors have 
such harassed faces! It may even explain the paper 
shortage. 

Woodford claims if you let your subconscious 
think it can get away with loose writing, the habit 
will grow on you until you can’t even write a note 
to the milkman without several drafts. That might 
be fine for a Woodford, but for a Fisher, revision 
of manuscripts that were easily written in first draft 
makes for a better product. 

I hope God has a special place in heaven with easy 
chairs for editors and critics to take their comfort. 
The poor things need a reward for their earthly suf- 
ferings in reading over those first hundred or two 
manuscripts that each beginning writer is sure are 
masterpieces. Those editors and critics are so patient, 
and they must be wise as serpents and owls all rolled 
into one, in order to offer criticism and at the same 
time encouragement to the apprentice writer. They 
must do their surgery painlessly so that he won't 
blow up and become abusive, or else be so discour- 
aged that he will never go on and do the fine things 
of which he will be capable after practicing the trade 
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a bit longer. Writers should be grateful that some 
humans are willing to be critics and editors. 

There is one in The Author and Journalist office 
who suffered through many thousand words with me, 
when I took my first tottery steps. 

After reading and classifying the letters from 
would-be writers who have written for help in the 
last ten years (I’m no critic—and I don’t read manu- 
scripts any more) it seems to me from where I sit, 
that the trouble lies in the fact that they don’t have 
five hundred or even fifty manuscripts to burn! 

One says she just can’t get down to writing every 
day but she’s always dreamed of being a writer. 
Another man has ideas for plots but seems to stick 
there. A third claims he lacks the power of con- 
centrating long enough to finish a story before an- 
other is bursting to be written. 

There too the subconscious mind comes in. Many 
years ago I read in The Author & Journalist that a 
writer must train his mind to work for him instead 
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of letting it rule him and get him into the habit 
of “Put it off.” 

Ali life seems to be a choosing between right and 
wrong, between doing a thing or letting it slide. That 
goes for writing more than for any other profession. 
If you form the habit of making conscious effort to 
write when you'd rather do something else, you've 
won the first battle and the next time will be easier. 
After a while your sub-conscious mind will quit 
bluffing and there won't be a fight over those three 
thousand words—or over the hundred and fifty, if 
that’s your goal. Your mind will be housebroken. 
With regular writing hours every day your appren- 
ticeship will be served that much sooner, the rejected 
manuscripts will have gone their rounds and been 
burned, and you will arrive as a big name writer. 

Note for the bright ones: If you were born 
with a caul or are just naturally lucky, perhaps you'll 
sell long before the five hundred—or even the hun- 
dred mark! ‘Tis that gambler’s hope that keeps 
all writers writing. .... 


| JUVENILE SPRINGBOARDS 


Author of Writing the Juvenile Story 


OBVIOUSLY, any story—juvenile or otherwise— 
must begin somewhere. But just where is another 
matter and a decidedly important one. Upon the 
right choice of the story germ, in other words, de- 
pends largely the success of what follows; upon an 
unwise selection, its utter failure. 

Frankly, I like much better than “germ,” apt 
though that may be in some respects, the term “‘spring- 
board.” It gives one the feeling, not only of a start 
towards the objective aimed at, but of an elastic, 
springy start. Initiative plus, as it were, carrying a 
promise that it is going to land you somewhere. 

Where does this springboard originate? Does it 
come out of the blue, without effort on our part? 
It is true there are stories which seem actually to 
write themselves from start to finish, but as every 
experienced writer can testify, these are few and far 
between. The more difficult alternative of seeking— 
for springboards, especially—is the common lot. But 
even though difficult until one has had considerable 
practice, it is at the same time intriguing. I know 
of no more gratifying by-product of authorship than 
to look back upon the initial push which threw us 
into a plot that some editor considered, in its fin- 
ished form, good enough to put into print. It savors 
of the sturdy-oak-from-tiny-acorn miracle! Almost 
without exception, I have been able to trace in my 
many published stories the concrete something—call 
it what you will—which “got me going.” 

* 

As to springboard sources, they are many and di- 
verse. They are respecters of neither place nor time. 
The Oriental monkey trio, with which everybody is 
familiar, see no evil, hear no evil, speak no evil. 
Writers have to reverse that process and at least see 
and hear whatever seems good for fictional pur- 
poses. It makes no difference where we happen to 
be at the moment or what is our occupation. Eyes 
and ears must be on the alert lest some springboard 
within plain sight or hearing escape us. Promising 
jottings may be made, not alone at the writing desk 
at home, but on buses, subway trains, in waiting- 
rooms, department stores, doctor’s office or lecture 
hall. Much of the material of my last book evolved 


on the roof of a hospital while an injured member 
of my family took his daily nap! Just as surely 
was the volume born in that antiseptic atmosphere 
as aa the wailing infants in the nearby baby 
ward. 

All this presupposes the possession and use of a 
notebook. It is as essential a part of a woman 
writer's equipment as her powder-puff, of a man’s, 
as his keys. You may think you can trust to your 
memory, ee the chances are you can’t! 

Having found what appears to be a springboard 
possibility, the finder should next bring his judg- 
ment into play to determine whether or not it is of 
value. It is not a question of having dug up an 
idea, but the idea you need to carry your story. It 
is helpful to examine it from all angles. Ask your- 
self such questions as “Is this too trite to be de- 
veloped?” “Would it be entertaining to juvenile 
readers?” ‘Would it lend itself to suspense or a 
dramatic situation?” “Is it too fantastic, though 
true, to give the needed effect of plausibility?” By 
all means avoid the common mistake of amateurs 
of assuming that everything which happens is, by 
reason of that fact alone, a good fictional begin- 
ning. Much that we see, hear or read is deadly 
dull. If expanded into a story, it is predestined to a 
rejection-slip and bulky return envelope. 

But suppose, on the other hand, that the spring- 
board under consideration has distinct possibilities. 
I have found that at this stage it is wise not to 
too hasty but to mull over the idea so that the sub- 
conscious mind can make its contribution. Train- 
ing it is part of the writer’s job. If given a chance, 
it will bring to the surface many bits of submerged 
material that will fit into the story pattern with 
surprising and happy results. 

To illustrate the points made above, I am listing 
certain concrete springboards which, in each case, 
gave me the desired push into a story which would 
please the editors: 

A combination sundial-compass seen at the Rhode 
Island Historical Society and used by the exiled 
Roger Williams in the snowy New England wilder- 
ness suggested a similar adventure involving a 
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young boy who has been kidnaped by unfriendly 
Indians. (Steered by a New Compass,” National 
Historical Magazine, March, 1940.) 

Another juvenile springboard came to me almost 
“on a platter,” providing the very momentum needed 
for the story of a stamp-collecting youngster. It 
was the following paragraph I happened to read in 
a paper: “The Philatelic Display Truck, a large, 
sleek-looking automobile truck specially built by the 
United States government at a cost of $30,000, is 
now on a nation-wide tour. It carries a traveling 
postage stamp exhibit.” (‘Knight of the Road,” 
What to Do, October 13, 1940.) 

I once heard a visitor to Alaska relate how a young 
native, working for a missionary’s family, painstak- 
ingly covered a wide area in search of bits of broken 
glass in order to fashion a greenhouse so that the 
monotonous diet of frozen meat and canned goods 
might be varied with fresh vegetables. Something 
clicked in my mind. Still another springboard had 
come my way! (‘And the Greatest of These,” The 
Christian Advocate, July 25, 1940.) 

While I was vacationing in Maine one summer, a 
young sea-gull banged himself against the steel- 
work of a bridge in my neighborhood with such 
force as to injure himself badly. Practically the en- 
tire community united in nursing him back to health 
and strength. What better springboard for teen-age 
readers? (‘“Sport,” Pilot, March 22, 1941.) 

One of my springboards almost hit me in the eye 


The Author & Journalist 


one day as I was deep in a book about quaint Co- 
lonial history and customs. The paragraph which 
arrested my attention was to the effect that when 
Governor Endicott’s household belongings were trans- 
ferred to the New World, the stiff, yellow-flowered 
shrub known as woad-waxen was used as packing 
material. Immediately, there flashed into my mind 
a small, orphaned Puritan maid to whom was en- 
trusted this heavy work. The resultant unexpected 
happening in Salem, which formed the bulk of my 
story, followed painlessly. (“From Poverty to 
Children’s Play Mate Magazine, March, 
1942. 

The next springboard appeared—of all places !— 
in the topmost branches of my apple tree. Surely, 
I thought, that couldn’t be a shipping-tag swaying 
in the breeze up among the pink blossoms! But it 
was. Some nest-building robins had evidently car- 
ried it there, and having made use of the attached 
cord, had left the tag itself to its own devices. Sup- 
pose, my brain began to work, the industrious feath- 
ered pair had high-handedly helped themselves to 
something valuable instead of a discarded piece of 
pasteboard and worthless bit of string. My story 
was, by that time, already in the making. (‘Pru- 
dence and the Ruby,” Children’s Play Mate Maga- 
zine, November, 1942.) 

Stop, look and listen, then, if you would find the 
right answer to the bothersome query, ‘“Where shall 
I begin my story?” 


Q. and A. Department 


For personal reply, accompany your inquiry with a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. This department does not 
criticize manuscripts. Questions and replies below have 
been condensed. 


I have just received a check for $69 from ‘‘X”’ for 
the first yarn I’ve ever sold. On the back of the 
check it is stated that I am selling “All Rights.’’ Is 
this the usual treatment given beginners in the pulp 
joa Thanks for any help you can give me.—F. L. D., 

> The house to which F. L. D. refers usually buys 
all rights. For a cross-section of pulp practice, we 
asked a professional who has been active for many 
years to report to us the terms upon which he deals 
with different houses. This is the picture— 

“All Rights’—Street & Smith, Popular, Thrilling 
Group, Magazine Publishers, Double Action, Fiction 
House. 

“All magazine rights throughout the world in all 
languages’’"—Ranch Romances. 

“Serial rights only, plus right of magazine publica- 
tion in Great Britain and Canada’’—most pulp houses, 
buying book-length novels or serials. 

The general practice of buying Rights’ de- 
veloped when, following the crash, reprint publica- 
tions became a great nuisance. Federal Trade Com- 
mission action eventually curbed these, but the policy 
which had become established continued. Probably 
most houses make occasional exceptions to it. 


The Greeting-Card Market List, in the February 
issue, giving the requirements of various companies, 
states in several cases that verses must contain no 
limiting pronouns. What does this mean? 

Mrs. I. B. M., Hollywood, Calif. 


P He, she, him, her—are limiting pronouns. 


Thank you for the excellent article by Doris Wilder, 
“Greeting-Card Writing in Wartime,” in your Feb- 
ruary issue. On one point, however, I am puzzled: 
should the greeting-card writer submit sketches with 
her humorous or novelty verses, or will the publisher 


“get the idea” and have a staff artist work out the 

sketches ?—Mirriam Brown. 
> We put Miss Brown's question to F. M. Wentworth 
of Rust Craft Publishers, Inc., Boston. Wrote Mr. 
Wentworth: 

“The question is a natural one and we have two 
answers. 

“The humorous material can be submitted in verse 
form with a word picture that suggests a sketch to 
an artist. If, however, a writer has any drawing 
ability whatsoever and can sketch his or her ideas 
in greeting-card style, oftentimes it puts over the 
verse and interprets the original more clearly. 

“However, if the idea submitted is thorough 
enough and good enough, it is recognized immediately 


without any sketch. 
THE QUESTION MAN. 


National Furniture Review, 666 Lake Shore Dr.. 
Chicago, pays up to 1 cent a word on acceptance for 
authentic home furnishings store operating articles, 
well illustrated, up to 2000 words. Jack Hand is 
editor. 


Oldest Subscriber? 


I suppose that I may as well keep my subscription 
going until I die or am in some way translated. I began 
in, I think, 1927, and have only lapsed in renewal once 
or twice, for brief periods. . . . I always enjoy your 
megazine, and may as well continue my fragile hope that 
I may be able to finish the various things that must 
have revision before any hope of selling them can exist 

and the magazine does give me pleasure! I shall 


be 88 in September. 
RENE PARKS MACKAY. 


536 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 


> Mrs. MacKay’s letter, typed by herself, gave us 
the name of a young writer whom she thought might 
be helped by The Author & Journalist. Have we an 
older subscriber? We know of a number who have 
passed 80. Mrs. MacKay was, for years, a special 
and feature writer on the New York Tribune staff. 
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LITERARY CONTESTS 


By ROGER SHERMAN HOAR. Attorney-at-Law 


I MARKED CARDS IN 


ADVICE to writers: before you enter a literary 
contest, obtain a copy of the official rules; read 
and weigh them carefully. Do not be blinded by 
the fact that a famous publishing house is, perhaps, 
the sponsor. The modern literary contest is often 
a game which the publisher plays with marked 
cards. 

The marks on the cards go unheeded by most 
writers—yet they are so clear that the publisher, if 
criticized, can claim with injured innocence that all 
has been open and aboveboard from the start. 

The first marked card to watch for is the non- 
independence of the judges. Who will decide a 
contest is a matter of vital concern to contestants, 
yet contest rules often do not say who the judges 
will be. Actually, much judging is done by editorial 
staffs. Judging by Atlantic Press editors was speci- 
fied in the announcement of the 1943 Atlantic $5000 
Victory Prize (non-fiction). Most contest announce- 
ments are very vague as to who is to do the judging. 

The second marked card to watch for is the non- 
independence even of “independent” judges. 

Thus in the 1943 Harper’s Prize Novel Compe- 
tition, after announcing that the judges would be 
Stephen Vincent Benet, Irita Van Doren, and Clifton 
Fadiman, the publishers said: 

“The judges are critics of international dis- 
tinction; they cast their votes without knowing 
who the authors are; (all names are removed 
from finalists till after the prize is awarded) ; 
and they reach their decision without consulta- 
tion among themselves or with the publishers.’ 


Read that again more carefully, and note the hid- 
den implication in the word “‘finalists,”’ indicating 
that the judges will see only a very few picked man- 
uscripts. And who will do the picking? Harper’s, 
themselves. For note elsewhere in the announcement: 

“The successful work shall be chosen from 
among those accepted by Harper & Brothers for 
publication.” 


Dutton’s Lewis & Clark Northwest contest ap- 
parently reverses the Harper procedure. The terri- 
tory is divided into five districts, each with its own 
distinguished judge, but the final choice appears 
to lie with the publisher. In fact, it is not clear that 
even the preliminary judging is done by the district 
judges, for the rules state: 

“An editorial staff in each territory specified 
will read the manuscripts submitted from that sec- 
tion and forward the best to E. P. Dutton & Co. 
for final judging.” 

The third marked card to watch for concerns the 
prize. It may not be a prize at all, in an acceptable 
use of the word, or it may be less than announce- 
ments appear to indicate. Thus in the Harper’s Prize 
Novel Competition, a $10,000 event, the pamphlet 
announcement contains these words: 

“The outright Prize shall be in addition to and 
independent of the royalty arranged for in the 
usual way.” 

But look further. Only $2000 of the $10,000 is 
“outright prize,” the remaining $8000 is a mere 
“guarantee of royalties.’ 


Furthermore: 

“All manuscripts submitted in competition must 
be offered to Harper & Brothers for publication on 
terms to be arranged between the author and pub- 
lisher.”’ 

Conceivably, by trading on the desire of the com- 
petitor to have his manuscript reach the judges for 
consideration, the royalty terms could be pared down 
so that even the $2000 “‘‘outright prize’? would cost 
the publisher nothing. And, in the case of those 
who did not win, such beating down of the royalty 
rates, if it occurred, would be clear profit for the 
publisher. 

Dutton’s $1500 Northwest contest offers no out- 
—_ prize at all; merely a $1500 advance against roy- 
alties. 

The Ford Foundation (Julian Messner) contest 
announces that, although in 1942 the entire $2000 
award was in lieu of royalties on the first 10,000 
— this year $500 of the $1250 prize is out- 
right. 

In Hutchinson’s United Nations’ competition £10,- 
000 is divided into 11 prizes, all but one of which 
are mere advances. 

Half of the Atlantic Press $5000 Victory prize 
is outright prize, and the other half an advance on 
Little-Brown royalties. 

In the Dodd Mead-Redbook “$10,000 plus Royal- 
ties’ contest, the capital sum turns out to be $7500 
for the serial rights, plus $2500 against royalties— 
nothing outright. 

The fourth marked card frequently aggravates the 
third by not providing any definite scale of royalties. 

I have pointed out in a preceding paragraph the 
obvious possibilities, unfavorable to the writer, in 
this condition. 

The fifth marked card to watch for is the fire- 
escape clause, which turns what purports to be a 
contest into a mere fishing expedition for maru- 
scripts. 

Thus Harper’s rules say: 

“If, in the opinion of the judges, no work of 
sufficient merit to justify the award has been re- 
ceived, the judges shall have full authority to 
withhold the award.” 

The Ford contest announces: 


“The right is reserved to the judges to reject 
any or all manuscripts submitted in the contest.” 


The fact that this privilege is left to the judges, 
rather than to the publishers, lends some degree of 
reasonableness to the Harper and Ford rules. But 
when boards of judges handle only selected manu- 
scripts referred to them by editorial staffs, the latter 
apparently can avoid an award through the simple 
device of finding no manuscripts they deem suit- 
able for the judges to consider. 

Dutton’s rules for the Northwest contest read: 

“If in the opinion of the judges no manuscripts 

worthy of the prize have been submitted by June 1, 

1943, the time limit may be extended or the prize 

withheld.” 

This option of extending the period of the com- 
petition can be used to make one competition do the 
work of two or three in bringing in manuscripts. 


= 
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The Atlantic Press's fire-escape clause is peculiar. 
It reads: 

“The publishers hope to print in book form sev- 
eral books beside the winner, but, on the other 
hand, they must reserve the right to reject any or 
all of the manuscripts.” 

The 1942 Dodd-Mead-Redbook contest had a com- 
paratively fair provision: if no novel was found 
worthy of the prize, closing date could be extended 
for a definite further period. (Such an extension oc- 
curred.) 

In book contests, publishers practically always re- 
serve the right to call the whole thing off. No 
awards were made in the Atlantic 1942 Novel contest 
and the 1942 Knopf Borzoi Books for Young People 
affair. 

In The Author & Journalist for February, 1943, a 
suggestion was made for a fair fire-escape clause: 
namely, a proviso that if the publisher didn’t wish 
to publish the winning manuscript, he would dis- 
charge his obligation to the winner by payment of 
$1000 (or some other set sum), and the relinquish- 
ment of all rights to the winning manuscript. 

The marked cards in literary contests often are 
not revealed in the abbreviated announcements in the 
press. The latter almost invariably feature the capi- 
tal sum, and fail to mention the limited authority of 
judges, the fact that the supposed prizes are largely 
or solely merely advances on royalties, and the re- 
served right of the publishers to make no award. 

For this, a complaint might lie to the Federal 
Trade Commission, although that body reports that 
this has never yet been done. And there is some 
legal doubt as to whether a literary contest consti- 
tutes “trade.” 

Why doesn’t some writers’ organization sit down 
with the publishers, and appoint a joint committee 
to draw up a set of fair uniform contest rules? 

But, until this is done, we can merely warn pros- 
pective contestants not to rely on advertisements and 
announcements alone, but rather to send for the 
complete rules, and to scrutinize those rules care- 
fully for the above listed pitfalls. 

If then, with their eyes open, they still desire to 


To WHSEND, 


“J don’t like to interfere with your typewriter 
career, honey, but how can I read with all that 
noise, and where are my slippers and pipe?” 


The Author Journalist 


compete, they have only themselves to blame if they 
have their trouble for their pains. 

There is very little law on any phase of literary 
prize contests. Practically all that is available is 
collected in Williston on “Contracts” (indexed under 
“Prize’’), in Corpus Juris in the Section under “Lot- 
teries,’ and in several Law Review articles. 

But I believe that, if an author enters a contest 
in reliance on some fragmentary advertisement or 
announcement, and then is ruled out on some un- 
stated grounds, the contestant would have good 
grounds for a suit. 

Two obstacles would be: (1) The question of his 
good faith in not having sent for the full contest 
rules before entering, and (2) the legal principle 
that his damages are not capable of exact ascertain- 
ment. 

But it is encouraging to note that the modern legal 
trend is away from the applicability of the latter 
doctrine to prize contests. 


THE WRITER'S BOOKSHELF 


MANUAL OF FoREIGN DIALECTS, by Lewis Herman 
and Marguerite Shalett Herman. Ziff-Davis. 416 
pp. $6.00. 

The jacket says that this book was written “after 
15 years of research.’ We believe it, and are still 
amazed. Here is a manual which will actually en- 
able an actor or writer to use, professionally, any one 
or more of thirty foreign dialects, from British and 
French to Russian, Hawaiian, and Chinese. Sub- 
stituting for the 176 varied signs of the International 
Phonetic Association a simple phonetic system of their 
own (based on mid-western English), the collaborat- 
ing Hermans, using musical inflection charts and pre- 
facing consideration with brief character studies, have 
produced a tool which will enable the actor, director, 
dramatic coach, or writer, to eliminate the corn with 
which dialect, written or spoken, has been associated 
in the past. The need for such a work has been mul- 
tiplied many times, of course, by radio and screen. 
Sections on grammatical changes list the characteristic 
errors in grammar made by the foreigner turning to 
English. 


CHIEF MODERN POETS OF ENGLAND AND AMERICA, 
selected and edited by Gerald De Witt Sanders, and 
John Herbert Nelson. The Macmillin Co. 1009 
pp. $3.00. 

This is the third, enlarged edition of a work which 
was first published in 1929. Twenty English and Irish 
poets of secure reputation, 21 American poets in the 
same category, are presented, with a substantial selec- 
tion of the verse of each. There are brief biographical 
sketches. 


AMERICAN AUTHORS AND Books, by W. J. Burke 
and Will D. Howe. Gramercy Publishing Co. 858 
pp. $5.00. 

Covering the period from 1640 to 1940, this com- 
pilation lists 8000 authors, editors and other persons, 
600 novels, 700 magazines, 450 newspapers, 600 char- 
acters from novels and plays, and much other ma- 
terial—a miscellany for library reference. 


New editor-in-chief of Charm Magazine, 79 7th 
Ave., New York, is Frances Harrington, who has 
resigned as managing editor of Mademoiselle. 
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WHAT SHOULD A WRITER READ? 


Prize Contest Letters from A. & J. Readers 


The Question 


The experience of a Missouri writer, W. 
J. H., inspired this contest. Mr. H. tried to 
read all the stories his competitors got into 
print, read from cover to cover the maga- 
zines he hoped to sell stories. He went 
into a bad slump, and quit writing. 

When he began to write again, it was 
with new reading policies, and he was suc- 
cessful. 

Quoting the letter of W. J. H., we of- 
fered $10 for the best letter on the sub- 
ject, "What Should a Writer Read?” 


$10 Prize Letter 


FIVE KINDS OF READING 
By Gertrude Robinson 
Orrs Island, Me. 


WHATEVER I have to be thankful for in my own 
growing up years, most of all I say ‘Praise be for a 
home that had books in it’’—not books picked out 
for me but just a clutter of books. 

1 had the treasures of my early days, Youth's 
Companion, St. Nicholas, Young Folks, but I also 
had Atlantic, Harper's, Scribner's. More than these, I 
had the clutter of books I have mentioned. One of 
my earliest memories is sitting serenely in the cav- 
ernous waste basket under my father’s study table 
and reading choice bits from Rollin’s “Ancient His- 
tory,’ Knight's “History of England,’ Johnson's 
“Animal Kingdom,” Blair's ‘Lectures on Original 
Sin,’ “Plutarch’s Lives’—and an assortment of the 
novels of E. P. Roe (for some dark reason banished 
to the lower ranks of the bookcase that stretched 
from floor to ceiling.) 

Later I emerged from the waste basket to the 
library of the private school where I spent three 
years, mostly forgetting to go to classes because my 
nose was in the unlimited shelves of Dickens and 
Thackeray and Hawthorne and Louisa M. Alcott and 
Longfellow and Bryant and Lowell and Scott and 
Fenimore Cooper and Shakespeare and Tennyson. 
There weren't any Elsie Dinsmore books, there or at 
home, chiefly because my father, meeting me on the 
way home from one of his parishioners—he was a 
clergyman—with a gift armful persuaded me to re- 
turn them. He said I wouldn't enjoy the set of Bul- 
wer Lytton he had found in the attic if I got the 
taste for Elsie, much less ‘‘Jane Eyre’ or ‘Water 
Babies.” 

I grew up with no taste at all for reading chil- 
dren’s books, as such, but with an utterly relentless 
urge to write them. To write the book with animals 
living natural doggish and cattish and duckish lives, 
and the book with young people of the past growing 
up as they had to in their setting and times. 

What did I get out of my non-child’s miscellany 
of reading? Just this, a scorn for the machine-made 
in writing, a respect for the inevitable in reactions, 
beast or human or nature, to inevitable experiences. 
Nothing to imitate. Nothing to cramp the native 
impulse to dip into one field instead of another. 


The same idea holds in the reading a professional 
writer needs. That is, he needs the reading he loves 
to hold before his eyes as a kind of sugar lump re- 
ward for doing the many tasks a writer must do to 
get his work finally ready for marketing. 1 never 
read children’s books, except in the case of some 
notable bit of real artistry nobody would willingly 
avoid, such as “Bambi” or “The Young Prince,” or 
Kipling’s ‘Jungle Books” or Stevenson’s “Child's 
Garden of Verse.’ Not merely because most chil- 
dren's books are not attractive to me now, as they 
were not when I was the mental age to take to them 
naturally, but because I do not wish to be misled 
into imitation. I am certain that a writer cannot 
read much of the kind of thing he does, or tries to 
do, without transmuting whatever gift of originality 
he has into the baser metal of imitation. I like 
historical novels, modern especially, but I never read 
them when I am at work on one of my young adult 
historical novels because—well, partly because I 
might be disheartened by their brilliance, in working 
out my humbler pattern, partly because I might be 
unconsciously molded in another pattern than the 
original one I can handle, mostly for the reason that 
I like to go to original sources for facts, atmosphere, 
word use, setting. 

For one of my books I get at perhaps 500 docu- 
ments, old newspapers, and histories, literature crea- 
tions of the period concerned, scientific works of 
the period, anything to be exhumed in the rare 
books room of the New York Public Library or from 
the files of a country town library or from the collec- 
tions of historical state, county or sectional societies. 
There are lots of by-products, but I seldom work 
them up, mostly because when I have once been 
over the voluminous notes I take—no painful class- 
ifying as I read for me—and have built up my at- 
mosphere and setting and life of the past and used 
them, I haven’t taste left for dregs. 


This isn’t merely “must” reading. It is pleasure 
reading. It also satisfies my sense of writing integ- 
rity. I know my description, for instance, of a sur- 
gical operation in my story about Peter Snow, an 
apprentice surgeon of 1665 in Massachusetts, is genu- 
ine stuff because I dipped and delved and prowled 
about in historical and medical annals until I found 
enough to tell me the way it happened and, what 
is more, about the gradual evolution of some of our 
modern surgical theories in the mind of a surgeon 
who was far ahead of his time. There is always 
somebody in any period ahead of his time. It is put- 
ting a finger on such a quenchless spirit that makes 
historical writing worth doing. More, it provides 
the inspirational quality that must be in any reading 
that is to help one in writing. 

After all, that is the answer to “What Should a 
Writer Read?” The ‘must’ is not mere facts and 
setting. It is truth and inspiration. 

There is another kind of reading, though, any 
human being needs to have. Writer or banker or 
statesman or teacher, but most of all a writer. It is 
the kind that serves one’s individual needs. Vita- 
mins in food and spiritual quality in reading are 
necessities for a happy, set-free individual. Other- 
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wise we are mere drudges. Maybe it is poetry for 
some of us; maybe it is Emerson's “Essays” for oth- 
ers; maybe it is science and nature lore for a lot of us; 
maybe it is the Bible and Prayer Book for most of us. 


Books on thought, travel, discoveries, social better- 
ment—anything that ties us in with our two billion 
or so human contemporaries and makes us realize we 
are not just set-apart builders of words into ideas. 


Foundation and source reading, spirit-feeding read- 
ing, humanizing reading, we need them all. 


There is another kind of reading I am compelled 
to mention. It is the reading to which one owes no 
duty. For me, I am not ashamed, in fact, to confess 
that the surest way to go to sleep after too long a 
session at the typewriteg or the reference shelf is a 
well-done mystery or detective book. Not a machine- 
made one with a neat plot built about some non- 
likely bit of craftsman plotting, but the one with a 
convincing setting, human beings as actors and a 
clever and honest-minded detective or two. I've just 
been reading one—no, I'll not mention it by name. 
I'll wager the writer of it never reads a mystery 
story but does study character psychology, science and 
the whole set-up in human relations. There is no 
copy-cat tinge to it, as there never is in the work 
of a writer who reads the kind of thing to set free 
whatever originality there is in him, whether a hum- 
ble mite or a mighty giant. 


(Gertrude Robinson is the author of Sachim Bird, 
Robeen, Winged Feet, Sons of Liberty, Catch a Fall- 
ing Star, Peter Snow, Surgeon, Chee Chee, Raffles, 
and White Heron Feather, some published by Har- 
per's, others by Dutton.) 


® 
A WRITER READING 


As I understand the question posed in the letter 
by W.J.H. it seems that great harm can be done to 
a writing career by reading the wrong books, by 
soaking in the wrong kind of literature. This is as 
far as I know a new one. I have never myself too 
much worried over what sort of reading to follow. 
I read what I want to read and, of course what I 
have time for. I do not follow any specified pattern. 


Certainly if one kind of reading began to be, in 
W.J.H.’s case, detrimental to his career as a writer 
then all he had to do was either not read at all and 
see how that worked with him, or shop around a lit- 
tle, finding out what classification of reading matter 
best suited his temperment. 


For myself I derive the most good from reading 
what I consider the best that is produced today. I 
find that many writers play an important part in my 
particular development, and that one day I want, 
let us say, Thomas Mann, and tomorrow, perhaps 
Gertrude Stein. Miss Stein, while being sometimes 
a bit vague, can nevertheless unleash my own mind, 
and using her caprices of the pen I can myself walk 
out into my own writing bold and unselfconscious. 


I automatically turn to such writing that is in its 
way unpredictable. I become alive, my mind leaps 
forward, and I can turn back to my own writing with 
real zest. I do not think there should in any writer's 
life be any definite set of rules as to what he must 
or must not read. I should say that it is too much 
a personal affair, as personal, almost, as the publica- 
tion of the fact that I like a pink-handled tooth 
brush instead of a green; the whole thing is a matter 
of individual temperament and has nothing at all to 
do with what is right or wrong, for there is no right 
or wrong.—GEeEorGE H. FRreitaG, 719 Shorb Ave., 
Canton, Ohio. 


The Author & Journalist 


NEWSPAPER READING 


WHATEVER a writer's special interest is, he needs 
to keep in touch with current events. Newspaper 
reading is important; the knack of reading selectively, 
thoroughly and fast, should be cultivated. A first- 
line American daily, plus a good small-town weekly, 
makes an adequate combination for the average 
writer. I read the New York Times, and a New 
England weekly from a town of 1200. The large 
newspaper covers the world, the small one its own 
microcosm. 

I subscribe occasionally for a month at a time for 
the Sunday edition, at a cost of 50 cents up, of some 
noted newspaper—the Baltimore Sun, the Raleigh 
News and Observer, for example. These newspapers 
far from home are to me delightful and profitable 
excursions into the life of other American communi- 
ties. . . . I believe a writer should read from week 
to week at least one picture weekly——AGNES MILLER, 
28 E. 10th St., New York, N. Y. 


BOOKS OF THE CRAFT 


LIKE the argument about the egg and the chicken, 
the debate goes on forever over another question, 
“Can writing be taught?’’ This much is admitted by 
all: there is much about writing that can be learned. 
There are now excellent texts on practically all phases 
of authorship. 

I believe that every beginning writer should budget 
$100 for down-to-date books on writing. He'll save 
that amount times over in mistakes avoided, principles 
and methods mastered at once, instead of after months, 
if ever. 

It's a mystery to me how a sensible writer will go 
on wasting money on postage, dollars on dollars, 
when a good textbook, costing no more than $2 or 
$3 perhaps, would set him on the right path. 

Some of the books which have meant the most to 
me are ‘Psychology For The Writer’ (Nixon), ‘‘Nar- 
rative Technique” (Uzzell), and ‘Characters Make 
Your Story” (Elwood). But I have several dozen 
others. I use Webster's International Dictionary a 
great deal. Most writers don’t refer to the dictionary 
nearly as often as they should. Finally, I read The 
Author & Journalist as thoroughly as any doctor does 
his medical journal, and for the same basic reason. 

First on a writer's reading program should come 
the literature of his craft—B. K. R., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Opportunity, a Journal of Negro Life, published 
by the National Urban League, 1133 Broadway, New 
York, is now being issued as a quarterly instead of a 
monthly. It uses short stories, articles and poetry on 
Negro life and problems, but makes no payment. 

Light Metal Age, 20 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
appeared in May, will continue as a bi-monthly. 

Metronome, 119 W. 57th St., New York, is now 
being edited by Barry Ulanov. 


NO FIRE-ESCAPE CLAUSE 


Rules of the Macmillan Centenary Awards contain 
no fire-escape clause, and the awards (American, 
$2500 for the best novel, $2500 for the best work of 
non-fiction, plus $5000 in smaller awards at pub- 
lisher’s discretion) are genuine prizes, additional to 
royalties. Closing date is December 31, 1943. Con- 
testants, who must be serving in the Armed Forces, 
should obtain official rules from The Macmillan 
Company, 60 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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TUDENT 


CONDUCTED BY WILLARD E. HAWKINS 


LIV—THE AWAKENING KISS (Cont.) 


Recent issues of The Author & Journalist have 
aired the views of writers who deplore the prevalence 
of formulas in popular fiction. Erle Stanley Gardner, 
in the June issue, summed up the case for the de- 
fense, pointing out that the formula is merely the 
“package” which enables the public to choose the 
type of story it desires. A detective story, for ex- 
ample, comes in a package involving a detective 
who sets about investigating a crime and finally 
solves the case. A story in some other package—in 
other words, a yarn which followed a different for- 
mula—wouldn’t be a detective story. However, 
Gardner pointed out, the author still has wide lee- 
way for variety and originality in the contents of 
the package. Consistent with the formula, there are 
all sorts of possible crimes and ways of concealing 
and solving them—to say nothing of an_ infinite 
range of human relationships. 

This defense could be applied to the formula in 
pulp love fiction. Even when the package becomes 
so specific as to require incidents of a definite na- 
ture at certain points in practically every yarn, it 
permits of infinite variation—theoretically, at least 
—merely on the assumption that no two people 
react exactly alike to the same set of circumstances. 

Actually, pulp love-story writers face the supreme 
test of their ingenuity in describing the thrills of 
the awakening kiss and engineering the “pullaway” 
as its almost inevitable concomitant. There are, after 
all, but a limited number of synonyms for “rap- 
ture’’! 

We continue from last month our gleanings of 
the high points from thirty random examples, illus- 
trating the methods employed by writers in this field 
to make the most of the emotional peaks of their 
stories. 


16. Two on Bataan. Kay, a nurse on Bataan, 
is worn from work and lack of sleep. She as- 
sures Dr. Bruce that she is all right. 

(The kiss:) But still he looked at her anxious- 
ly, and his eyes were no longer armor plate 
against her. Suddenly his arms went around her. 
Her face lifted to his, and he kissed her with 
the bitter longing of stifled desire. 

(The pullaway:) Then, just as suddenly as he 
had taken her, he shoved her away. “I must be 
crazy. You fooled me once—I’d be the goon of 
the world to let you do it again.” 


17. Stars West. Doris asks the foreman of her 
ranch why he hates her. 

(The kiss:) He turned suddenly. “I wish to 
ae I could hate you for what I know you are. 


His words broke off and he pulled her to him, 
crushing her close against him, His arms crushed 
her against him roughly. His lips were hard. 

Her arms went up around his shoulders. Her 
fingers pressed against the roughness of his plaid 


shirt. Her lips parted close to his. ‘Hank,’ 
she whispered softly. ‘Hank!’ 
(The pullaway:) His eyes opened and 


looked at her, far away at first. Then hard and 
cold, remembering his dislike. His hand pushed 
her away from him. ,.. 

“What were you trying to prove? That you 
could make a fool of me too?” He swung down 
from the wagon and strode toward the barn. 


18. So It’s You Again. Johnny takes Kip home 
against her will. At the top of the stairs she 
stumbles. 

(The kiss:) Johnny’s arms went out and he 
was holding her. Something in his heart exploded 
with a crash that wiped out everything in the 
world but this small pool of breathless silence. 
And then he was kissing her and there were 
drums beating loud in his ears. She was soft 
and sweet against his heart and her lips re- 
sponded to his ... he was a man who has been 
dying of thirst. A man who has lived a life- 
time on mirages and has come suddenly and 
beautifully upon clear deep water. He felt her 
fingers soft at the nape of his neck and when 
he kissed her eyes, her lashes were wet. 

(The pullaway:) It was Kip who brought him 
back to reality. Brought him back with a thud 
that shook him to his toes. She jerked away from 
him. . . . He heard a door open, close, and the 
silence was loud in his ears. 


19. Today Is Ours. ~- Disillusioned Jeffrey has 
been unresponsive; but under the influence of a 
moon— 

(The kiss:) Jeffrey’s grip on her arm tight- 
ened. Then, fiercely, passionately, he crushed 
her to him, kissing her eyes, her hair, the throb- 
bing hollow of her throat. Finally, his sensitive, 
ardent mouth found hers, closing over it in a 
breathtaking moment of ecstasy. ... “When can 
we be married?” he asked suddenly, boyishly im- 


patient. 
(The pullaway:) Anne gasped. . “Oh. Jeff, 
believe me—I want to, but I can’t! I can’t!” 


— slid down her face. A sob escaped her 
ips. 

But suddenly Jeffrey had frozen. “Don't 
bother to explain!” His voice was hoarse and 
ruthless. .. Abruptly, she turned and ran swiftly 
across the lawn. 

20. Hearts in Waiting. They became acquaint- 
ed on the train. After a brief conversation in 
which he reveals his hatred of the Strowbridges— 

(The kiss:) He turned a little and his face 
came close to hers. ... She felt his arms drawing 
her closer, felt his hand lifting her chin. 

“You're so lovely,” he said softly. ... 

And then his lips came down on hers, warm, 
tender, and demanding. It was rapture such as 
Jocelyn had never known and a mad beautiful 
hunger came to tear at her heart. This was the 
sweetness and glory she had always wanted—the 
bright enchantment of love that had come like 
the bursting of a song, the bright flash of a rain- 
bow in the sky. 

(The pullaway:) But, suddenly, shatteringly, 
Jocelyn remembered. She pulled away from his 
arms, ... She could have lied to him, but she 
didn’t. 

“You don’t know what you're doing! I’m Jocelyn 
Strowbridge—and I’m proud of it!” 

(Second kiss:) His breath seemed to catch 
and then, swiftly, savagely, he jerked her to him. 
His lips closed over hers, and Jocelyn found her- 
self clinging to him in frank abandon. There 
was new madness in their kiss that raced through 
her in tiny, licking flames, burning away will- 
power, bringing an ecstasy that was sweetly dan- 
gerous. A whole tide of emotion suddenly un- 
leashed to carry them away beyond themselves. 

(Second pullaway:) But suddenly Ken stared 
down at her. . she felt his arms dropping 
away... . It was like a stinging slap in her face. 
... And before she could stop him, he turned and 
strode from the room. 


21. Not Without Song. Johnny has refused to 
marry Trina, though admitting his love. 

(The kiss:) “Trina!” Johnny said. Suddenly 
she was in his arms, her cheek pressed into the 
shoulder of his coat that smelled of wool and fog 
and tobacco. Then he tilted her chin and set 
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warm, hard lips against hers. His kiss was hun- 
gry and a little desperate. (No pullaway.) 

23. Sugar Doll. The villain gets the first taste 
of bliss. 

(The kiss:) He drew up to the curb and pulled 
her roughly into his arms, bruising her lips with 
his passionate kiss. Clara tried to tell herself 
she was not disappointed. But she felt faintly 
besmirched by it... it hadn’t lifted her out ona 
heavenly cloud after all. ... (The pullaway:) 
“What's the matter?” he demanded, drawing away 
and looking at her oddly. ... “Are you made of 
ice?” 

(The real awakener comes when the hero does 
his stuff.) 

(The kiss:) . .. his head lowered and his lips 
were suddenly over hers. And just as suddenly, 
she knew she wanted them there; and that his 
kisses could never make her feel ashamed and 
slightly revolted, as Damon’s had done. “You're 
so sweet,” he repeatéd softly. He punctuated 
the words with kisses that really did take her 
sailing off on that pink cloud. 

(The pullaway:) Finally he thrust her roughly 
away from him. “For Lord’s sake, get out of 
here, Clara, before I lose my head completely. I 
must be crazy—making love to you like that!” 
... She fled up the walk and up the stairs... 
feeling as though she had offered him her heart, 
only to have it thrown back at her. 

24. When Hearts Wear Masks. 

(The kiss:) Very deliberately he placed his 
lips over hers. Carol’s nerve-tortured body went 
limp against the strength of his and she closed 
her eyes. ... She clung to him a minute.... 
(The pullaway:) But Kirk was putting her gent- 
ly from him. 

He grinned regretfully. ... “Sorry to let you 
down, pet. ... I’ve asked Ron to see that you get 


home.’ 

25. Barbarian in Love. Alexa has tried to re- 
sist her feeling for Jay, the brawny banker. 

(The kiss:) And then all reason was smoth- 
ered under a rush of emotion which carried her 
arms around his neck and lifted her lips to take 
quickly and completely all that this moment had 
to give. She held him close, branding her heart 
and memory with the nearness of him. 

His lips were ruthless and sweet; his breath 
was a little storm across her cheek. He kissed 
her until she was weak and shaken and the world 
was nothing but the thrilling touch of his lips 
and arms. 

(The pullaway:) Sounds came back... anda 
stricken gasp from the doorway. ... Alexa looked 
up to see Delvonne standing there with her hand 
knotted in a little fist over her heart. ... Alexa 
felt like a heel. ... Backing away from Jay.... 
“You're about as thrilling as a cigar-store In- 
dian ....” she said flippantly. ... She turned 
quickly into the hall to lose herself and her 
misery in the laughing crowd. 


The Old Editor 


THEY STARTED SOMETHING 


The Postoffice certainly started something when 
it went after the confession magazines a few 
months ago. 

Since that time, a new editor of True Story 
has published wholesome and inspirational stories 
which have increased the circulation of the maga- 
zine tremendously. 

And now what happens: Life Story has de- 
cided to take third-person stories that cover emo- 
tional adventures in living. 

And we also see at True Confessions a new 
editor who has slick magazine background and 
consciousness. 

Yes, it looks as though the confessions should 
be given a new classification, somewhere between 
pulps and slicks. Like the old Tower magazines, 
they will give many a new writer a chance to 
climb. 

And—rates have gone up. 

Yes, the censors started something! 


The Author & Journalist 


26. Love Saboteur. Fran wakes up from a 
knockout potion to find herself in the apartment 
of a supposed saboteur. She tells him off, but— 

(The kiss:) He pulled her roughly into his 
arms and bent his head toward her lips. She 
fought him. Her hate and disgust for him gave 
her strength she hadn’t known she _ possessed. 
But once his lips were against hers, she found 
miraculously that she had no will left to fight 
him. Instead, she clung to him with a blind, 
unreasoning passion... 

(The pullaway:) He was grinning when he 
finally released her. Fran loathed herself and 
him alike. Her little hands clenched unconsciously 
as she fought down an overpowering impulse to 
wipe that maddening grin from his face with a 
vicious slap. 

(Second kiss:) Then, he gathered her in his 
arms again and kissed her... and his kisS was 
as ravishing and exciting as it had been that 
morning. . . (The pullaway:) Suddenly Dev 
pulled a length of clothesline from his pocket... 
caught her wrists together , . secured them 
tightly ... as she tried vainly to bite him, he 
made a very effective gag. 


27. Whose Brand Are You Wearing? Assum- 
ing Tom does not love her, Annette becomes en- 
gaged to another man. Tom protests when he 
finds it out. 

(The kiss:) He put his arms around her clum- 
sily, and then his mouth came down on hers, and 
his nearness wrapped itself around her senses 
like a cocoon. She had an idea she was kissing 
him back, but she couldn’t tell where his kiss 
stopped and hers began. 

(The pullaway:) She pushed him away un- 
steadily ... managed to say with a semblance 
of indignation: ‘“ ... Why can’t I get myself 
engaged too, if I want to?” 


28. Warden of Her Heart. They have quar- 
reled, so, to teach her a lesson— 

(The kiss:) He jerked her to him and held her 
close. His mouth was warm and hard and sweet 
against her own. For a moment of giddy, shat- 
tering abandon she clung to him. 

(The pullaway:) Then suddenly he pushed her 
— “Good night,” he said, and stalked out the 

oor. 

Allison sank weakly into a chair and covered 
her face with her hands and sobbed. 


29. Stolen Thanksgiving. 

(The kiss:) Stan’s arms went about her and 
he bent his head and kissed her, full on the lips. 
Her heart rose in her breast and seemed to lay 
upon her mouth, his for the taking. It was an 
exquisite, an utterly perfect moment. 

(The pullaway:) . the crushing realization 
of what she must do came over her. ... She 
pulled herself from his arms... 


30. Shanty Boat Sunny. Regarding him as a 
— a slacker, Sunny is cold to Joe, but one 
night— 

(The kiss): Suddenly Joe leaned toward her, 
drew her to him gently, and his lips came down 
on hers in a long, long kiss. lLulled by the 
witchery of the night, she gave herself to it for 
a moment.... (The pullaway:) Then she came 
to herself, pulled away and struggled for com- 
posure. . . . She rose quickly and ran into the 
cabin. Self-condemnation was bitter within her. 


Next month we come to the heroine’s Gethsemane. 
After rising to the heights of rapture, she suffers 
intensely as a necessary prelude to the final re- 
union. 


PRACTICE SUGGESTIONS 


1. Devise situations which will result in the 
awakening kiss. Examples: A girl meets a man in 
glamorous surroundings; she meets a man under 
embarrassing circumstances; a girl whose upbringing 
has been strict and puritanical is thrown in with a 
free-and-easy young man who laughs at conventions; 
a girl is forced to endure the company of a young 
man who has seriously offended her. Elaborate upon 
these and similar situations in such a way that they 
lead to an impassioned awakening kiss. 

2. Introduce complications which cause one or 
other of the pair to break away when the kiss has 
reached its ultimate intensity. 
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American Cookery has been acquired by the Whit- 
ney Publishing Co., 11 E. 44th St., New York, pub- 
lishers of Interiors. Beginning with the September 
issue, it will be issued in a new format—and with a 
changed editorial policy. Imogene Wolcott will con- 
tinue as editor. Dorothy S. Towle is managing edi- 
tor and Sally Larkin, household editor. American 
Cookery is interested in stories about cooking, with 
recipes of interest to homemakers. The editors are 
not interested in stories about foreign foods unless 
they can be adapted to wartime conditions. ‘“We 
want articles slanted towards home economics teach- 
ers, nutritionists, and home economics people in busi- 
ness and industry. These articles may be reports on 
experimental work in nutrition and foods done in 
popular style. We also want stories on all new 
developments in food and nutrition, with pictures if 
possible.” All manuscripts should be addressed to 
Dorothy S. Towle, managing editor, American Cook- 
ery, 48 Fayette St., Boston, Mass. 

True Confessions, 1501 Broadway, New York, has 
a new editor—Pauline Reaves, formerly of the Amer- 
ican Magazine. 

Successful Farming, Des Moines, Ia., announces an 
increase in rates for articles from 3 cents to 5 cents. 

Bernard Ackerman, Inc., Publishers, 381 4th Ave., 
New York, is now in the market for book-length 
manuscripts in the following categories: detective- 
mystery fiction, 50,000 to 70,000 words; juveniles, all 
lengths, preferably with illustrations; general fiction 
and non-fiction with a strong liberal point of view. 
Publication will be undertaken on royalty or out- 
right purchase basis. “We should be happy to dis- 
cuss your available manuscripts with you,” writes 
Thomas Yoseloff, editor, ‘‘and you may be sure that 
any manuscripts sent us will have our prompt con- 
sideration and careful attention.” 

Southern Syndicate, Box 14, Asheville, N. C., which 
in the past was staff-written, is now buying short- 
short stories, with trick endings, from freelance 
writers. Stories should be 900-1500 words in length, 
with a Southern setting preferred. Crime, gangster, 
and horror themes are barred. James Clodfelter,. fic- 
tion editor, promises a prompt report on stories, with 
payment on acceptance. Base rate is % cent a word. 


Radio Showmanship Magazine, 1004 Marquette 
Ave., Minneapolis, Minn., Marie Ford, managing edi- 
tor, reports it is not purchasing any material. Re- 
cently Miss Ford offered a writer a two-year subscrip- 
tion to the magazine in payment for an article. 

Liquor Publications, Inc., publisher of Spirits, 
Wine & Liquor Retailer, The Monopoly State Review, 
and Red Book Directory of the Wine and Liquor 
Trades, has moved from 220 E. 42nd St., to 381 
4th Ave., New York 16. Publisher is Lou Schwartz; 
editor, Clark Gavin. Articles from progressive wine 
and liquor retailers, keyed to the times, are desired. 
Payment is after publication at 1 cent a word. 

Everyweek Magazine, 1200 W. 3rd St., Cleveland, 
Ohio, is being edited by Donn Sutton, editor of NEA 
Service, since the resignation of Tom Horner. A 
miscellany of fiction and articles is used, with pay- 
ment approximately 1 cent on acceptance. 


The American Magazine, 250 Park “Ave., New 
York, is in the market for stand-out suggestions for 
its “Interesting People’ section. Writes Vance Pack- 
ard, editor of the section, ‘We want cracking good 
human interest stories about people who have 
achieved something. That something can be impor- 
tant or it can be insignificant. The main thing is 
that it be unique or extraordinary enough to appeal 
to our readers all over the country. One type of 
story we are seeking, of course, is that about people 
who are pitching in to help win the war in an 
original way. We're always particularly interested in 
feminine subjects and youthful people. . . . Since all 
final writing on the sketches is done in the office, I 
suggest that contributors send us a brief memo about 
any person they have in mind. If we agree that it’s 
a good idea we'll ask for a more detailed memo. It’s 
not necessary to submit photographs, although we 
like to see snapshots when they're available to get 
an idea of the picture possibilities. Payment is from 
$25 up for an acceptable idea, plus memo material.’’ 


Love Short Stories (Popular-Fictioneers), 205 E. 
42nd St., New York, under the editorial direction of 
Ollie Redpath, will offer, as soon as plans are com- 
pleted, a good market for love short-shorts, 800 to 
1400 words in length, as well as for love fiction from 
3000 to 12,000 words. Poetry up to 20 lines will be 
used, too. Though love will predominate in all fic- 
tion, there must be drama and action. Stories must 
be of these times, and an occasional foreign back- 
ground will be considered, provided the hero and 
heroine are American. Payment is on acceptance at 
1 cent a word for prose, 25 cents a line for verse. 


Modern Baby, 175 Sth Ave., New York, pays % 
cent a word for articles of between 700 and 1000 
words, written by a registered nurse or a doctor, 
on all phases of infant health and feeding. Kenneth 
W. Alford, editor, requests that writers query before 
submitting material. 


Aviation Service, 549 W. Washington Blvd., Chi- 
cago, is being brought out by Ambrose Bowyer, pub- 
lisher of Motor Service. Covering airplane main- 
tenance, the magazine, edited by Herb Parker, will, 
for the time being, be entirely staff-written. 


Cleaning and Laundry World and National Laun- 
dry Journal have been merged and henceforth wilf be 
known as Cleaning and Laundry World, Including 
National Laundry Journal. Howard Shonting, for- 
mer editor of the World, continues as editor of the 
combined publication. News items and articles on 
all phases of the laundry industry are paid for on 
publication at 25 cents an inch. Address is 381 4th 
Ave., New York. 


This Week Magazine, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York, has as its new editor William I. Nichols, for 
the past two years managing editor, and for the two 
years previous, assistant to Mrs. William Brown 
Meloney, whose death occurred two weeks after her 
recent resignation from This Week. Mr. Nichols con- 
templates no changes in editorial requirements. Mary 
Day Winn continues as fiction editor, and Richard 
L. Field in charge of articles. 


ATTENTION, WRITERS! 
OPPORTUNITY 


hammers upon your typewriter. She is trying to tell 
you that editors are searching eagerly for new names. 
Hundreds of former contributors are now fighting in- 
stead of writing. 

I am a former department editor in both the news- 
paper and magazine fields. 
amen own work has appeared in over forty publica- 
ions. 

In offering my services again, I hope to hear from 
old clients as well As new. 

My assistants, as before, have specialized and know 
the markets. 

As a—‘*GET ACQUAINTED’’—-offer, send me a favor- 
ite short story, article or poem which has failed to 
~ ll Enclose 30c (coins or stamps) for handling 
charge 

ASK AS MANY AS YOU LIKE. 
LET’S HAVE A HE TO HEART TALK. 


THE WRITECRAFT STUDIO 
P. O. Box 4694—Sja. E, Kansas City, Mo. 
P. O. Box 4694—Sta. E Kansas City, Mo. 


POLIVOPE——and your hard luck 

Publishers demand return addressed stamped envelopes. 
Successful authors comply, knowing well the psychology 
of the mutely expressed ‘‘reject this if you dare” 

POLIVOPE—the Versatile Roundtrip Envelope—alone 
won't make you successful, but it will reduce your mail- 
ing costs and permit those stories to get around some 
more. 

A trial ———- once-fold-mss-size and 8 flat-mss-size 
Polivopes—$1 postpaid. A dime brings samples. 


SECOND YEAR OF GROWING REPEATING SALES. 
G. E. POWELL, Envelopes, 2032 E. 74th St., Los Angeles 1, Cal. 


CRITICISM, GHOSTING, REVISION 


War work necessitates discontinuing my sales service, 
but latest market information will be furnished for all 
salable material. $1.00 per short story under 6,000 words 
covers consideration reading; brief criticism if unsalable, 
or detailed treatment suggested at a separate charge. 
Reading fee for short-shorts under 2,000 words, 2 for 
$1.00, plus return postage. No folder; no free readings 
Personal calls by appointment only. 


RICHARD TOOKER aris. 


Own work sold to nearly 100 publications from top slicks 
through pulps. Clients have made the Post, Esquire, etc. 


Just Off the Press! 


Vol. 1 in our HELP-BOOKS for Writers Series 


Tht SHORT-SHORT SAUSAGE 


and Other Articles on Fiction Technique 
By RALPH WHITE 


With Preface by Nancy Moore 


A masterful, straight-from-the-shoulder explanation 
of many common problems of writers by a literary 
critic and adviser noted for his keen analyses of tech- 
niques, reducing them to principles that YOU can 
understand—and use. 

His famous ‘‘Short-Short Sausage,’ acclaimed by 
beginners, professionals and editors when it appeared 
in a magazine, is included in much more detailed 
form. Also, an actual criticism of a war-novel which 
we believe is utterly unique, and helpful to all writers. 
Other timely articles on Titles, Suspense, Pointers for 
Beginners, Etc. Thoroughly indexed. 

Ralph White is not an academic, superficial teacher. 
He shows you how and why in a lively, entertaining 
style. Limited edition, with 5-day return privilege— 
90 pages, $1.00 postpaid. 


CHUCK STAMPS, Publisher 


218 North Broadway, Oklahoma City 2, Okla. 


Are YOU a Beginning Writer? 


If you are, I have an important message for 
you——one that you cannot afford to overlook. 


WRITE TO ME AT ONCE! 
MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


LITERARY INSTRUCTOR 
23 Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


The Author & Journalist 


Boot and Shoe Recorder, 100 E. 42nd St., New 
York, has changed from a weekly to a semi-monthly. 
This change-over will mean that much spot news 
such as formerly has been carried will have to be 
passed up unless it has a carry-over value that will 
not make it appear “old stuff” if run two weeks 
after the occurrence of the event reported. 


The Decorative Furnisher, 381 4th Ave., New 
York, has been purchased by the Haire Publishing 
Co., 1170 Broadway. Thomas A. Cawthra, who 
started the magazine in 1901, will remain with the 
new publisher. 

Everybody's Digest, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York, Florence Brobeck, editor, is informing con- 
tributors that, because of the paper difficulties and 
government restrictions, ‘‘we are not at all sure that 
Everybody's Digest can continue publication.” For 
that reason, manuscripts are being returned. 


Infants’ and Children’s Wear Review, 1170 Broad- 
way, New York, is now being edited by Mrs. Doro- 
thy Stote, former fashion editor of McCall's and 
copy chief of the women’s division of N. W. Ayer 
& Co. Mrs. Stote succeeds Mrs. Crete Dahl, who has 
resigned to become assistant director of women’s 
personnel at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. 


National Geographic Magazine is located at 1146, 
not 1156, 16th St., NW, Washington, D. C. 

U. S. Navy Magazine, 415 Lexington Ave., New 
York, is now being published regularly each month, 
and is open for articles dealing with outstanding 
Navy personnel, up to 6000 words, and a small 
amount of action fiction, up to 300° words. Hubert 
C. Blackerby, editor, is prepared to pay 1 cent a 
word on acceptance now, hopes to increase the rate 
later. The magazine is intended for Navy personnel 
of all ranks and their families. 


Gourmet, The Magazine of Good Living, 330 W. 
42nd St., New York, edited by Mme. Metzelthin, 
writes: ‘We are not at all interested in straight 
articles on food and cooking, since the Gourmet chef 
writes all the cookery articles and our need in that 
respect is entirely covered. The articles on any foods 
of our own or foreign countries must be tied up with 
entertaining material that treats of some phase of 
the consumption of food in countries or states not 
ordinarily known to the general public. Our material 
must not only be written in a lively and witty style, 
but also must be entirely authentic and informative, 
and must be condensed into 2500 words. . . . In spite 
of writing on foods, we are not a homemaking maga- 
zine of the type of the women’s magazines, and we 
know that our readers are in the majority men. 
Though we are only two and one-half years old, we 
are receiving manuscripts from famous writers in a 
steady flow, so we are not at all ‘wide open for 
short articles on food and cooking’.”’ 


The American Weekly has a department, House- 
wife's Food Almanack, which pays $5 for each recipe 
used (address to The American Weekly Housewife’s 
Food Almanack, P. O. Box 191, Grand Central An- 
nex, New York) and a department, Almanack Hints, 
for which $1 is paid for each hint used. Hints 
should be sent to Almanack Hints editor, same ad- 
dress. Neither hints nor unused recipes can be re- 
turned to the sender. 

Modern Pharmacy, 12 E. 41st St., New York, is 
being edited by Al Swift, who replaces Alan Klein. 
Requirements remain the same. ‘We are especially 
interested in fact articles, dealing with the profes- 
sional and businss aspects of pharmacy,” writes Mr. 
Swift. Articles accompanied by pictures have a bet- 
ter chance of sale. Rates are high, and the market 
is wide open. 
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Good Business, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Mo.., 
Clinton E. Bernard, associate editor, wrote this to a 
contributor: “Good Business aims to promote use 
of Christ teachings in business. We like an article 
that discusses theory as well as the results of using 
theory. We want the reader to be able to apply the 
rules presented, to use them in his own life. There 
must be instruction to interest us. We prefer that 
the instruction be pleasant, but it should be there.” 


The Prospector, 494 Main St., Paterson, N. J., 
wrote us a few months ago, stating they would con- 
sider poems for ‘Furlough of Dreams.” Now it is 
reported to be requiring a $1 subscription from those 
whose poems are accepted. One writer reports send- 
ing her dollar, but never receiving any copies of 
the magazine, nor any reply to letters requesting 
the return of the dollar. 


Retail Management, 260 Tremont St., 
Mass., reports it is buying nothing at all. 

The Star Weekly, 80 King St., Toronto, Canada, 
works several weeks ahead in preparing material and 
gathering material; thus, material being bought now 
must fit into the autumn picture. “Our readers,” 
Gwen Cowley, fiction editor, writes, “prefer a good 
assortment of a variety of types of short stories— 
mystery, adventure, humor, sport, animal, Westerns 
and outstanding romances. Our best length is from 
2000 to 4500 words. We can, of course, take longer 
stories up to 6000 words, but our needs are taken 
care of fairly adequately in this length for the time 
being. We can also use a number of short fillers of 
from 300 to 1000 words, if they are outstanding. 

. We are not particularly interested in war stories 
at the moment. We like our stories to have plenty 
of action and life. . . . As well as original manu- 
scripts we can use stories that have appeared in 
magazines which have small Canadian circulations, 
such as Western Family, Household, Holland’s, Brit- 
tania & Eve, Coronet, Elks, etc.” 


Ross Roy, Inc., 2751 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit, 
Mich., is in the ‘market for photographs of Dodge 
Job- Rated trucks to be used for advertising and pub- 
licity purposes, paying from $5 to $25 for each ac- 
ceptable print. A letter to Ross Roy, Inc., will 
bring complete specifications of types of photos 
wanted. 

The Marine Corps Gazette, Headquarters U. S. 
Marine Corps, Washington, D. C., formerly a bi- 
monthly, became a monthly with the August issue. 
Col. Clyde H. Metcalf, USMC, is editor, and Clif- 
ford P. Morehouse, ist Lt., USMCR, assistant editor. 
Articles cover professional, military and Marine Corps 
subjects, 1000 to 2000 words, and are paid for on 
publication at $10 a page (approximately 1000 
— Photos should accompany articles if pos- 
sible. 

Crossword Puzzles, (Dell), 149 Madison Ave., 
New York, uses crossword puzzles of many kinds, 
also Cryptoquizzes and Cryptograms. In a recent is- 
sue, 22 contributors were listed. 


Amazing Stories, 540 N. Michigan Ave., 
plans to skip the October issue. _ 


Oooo 


“250 FREE COPIES” 

Subject of this report in the July A. & J. was 
Crown Publications, Tribune Building, New York. 
This concern should not be confused with Crown 
Publishers, 419 Fourth Ave., New York. Crown 
Publishers has no connection with the first-named 
concern, and is a regular trade publisher which never, 
the company informs us, does any “paid’’ or ‘‘vanity” 
publishing. 


Boston, 


Chicago, 
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STORY CONTEST 


SPIN THE PLOT WHEEL 
AND 
WIN A PRIZE 


Write For Prize List and Rules 


Every contestant, whether a prize-winner or 
not, will receive free criticism and revision help, 
plus five markets. 

HUGH L. PARKE AGENCY 


Highland Park P. O. Box 3471 
Detroit 3, Michigan 


FRANCIS ARTHUR JONES 


63 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
LITERARY AGENT 


25 Years Experience 
SERIALS, SHORT STORIES, BOOKS 
Reading Fee 
Short Stories with Expert Advice One Dollar 
POETS: stamped envelope 
PRIZE PROGRAM; Quarterly 


prizes, $25; ih, Book Contest, etc. You will re- 
ceive also description of HELP ‘YOURSELF HAND- 
BOOKS ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES TO SEND 
POEMS. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 


624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas, Texas 


Literary Agent 
Special 


MARGARET FROST, 


Manuscripts criticized, revised, marketed. 
attention to the young writer. 

All manuscripts carefully pond, properly marketed, 
or concrete suggestions made for revision. 


Write for full information. 
STORY WORKSHOP 


P. O. Box 115 New Dorp, N. Y. 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


New writers needed to re-write ideas in 
newspapers, magazines and books. Splen- 

did opportunity to ‘‘break into’’ fascinating 

writing fields. May 4 — up to $5.00 Details 
per hour spare time. ence unnecessary. Write 
for FREE No OBLIGATION. Postcard 
wi 

Comfort Writer’s Service, 210-B So.7th(2), St. Louis, Mo. 


PLAN FOR A NOVEL! — 


Write your testimonial of faith in The American Way of 
life of yesterday, today, tomorrow. A novel may carry 
it better than a short story. My NOVEL WRITING 
PLAN is a day-by-day guidance through preliminary note- 
taking, organization and expanding the idea, assembling 
the characters, plotting, making up the chapters, bal- 
ancing for dramatic emphasis, first draft, and revision. 
Easy to follow, assures a soundly written book, the only 
kind that will sell; and the book must sell! Your written 
faith will help others who cannot write theirs. 


Write for free particulars. 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Instruction and Criticism: Novels, Poetry, Short Stories 
745 So. Plymouth Blvd. Los Angeles (5), Calif. 
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FOR STORY WRITERS 


PR a OF PLOTS! No two alike! The Plot Genie 
Used internationally by professional writers 

STORY TYPES! There’s a Plot Genie for 
tic Melodrama, Romarce Without Melodrama, Action-Ad- 
venture, Detective-Mystery, Short-Short Story, Comedy, 
Detective Action, haracter-Atmosphere, Weird Terror 
Tale, Western Story, and Science-Fiction. Thousands of 
successful writers have testified to the invaluable aid 
given them by the Plot Genie. Write for information 


and prices. 
For Article Writers 
ARTICLE WRITING MADE EASY. Complete text for 
our former $25.00 Course in Article Writing. With Assign- 
ments to be sent in for correction. It has started mariy 
— -fiction writers on the road to success. Supplies thou- 
sands of sources for article ideas. Write for Mormation. 


Big Dime’s Worth! 

Take your bg of any of these twelve new tnsetyees 
by Wycliffe A. Hill—for a dime each—all twelve for $1.00 

Radio or Stage Play Plot, Article Writing Formula, 
How To Syndicate What, You Write, How To Criticize 
Your Own Story, How To Protect Your Story Idea, How 
To Write a Book In Six Days, Plot Ideas From The 
Subconscious Mind, Story Writing Self Taught, How To 
Write Your Life Story, How To Choose a Success Pen 
——, = How to Market Your Story, Interesting Story 

enin. 

paiptive literature on the Plot Genie System and on 

“Article ire Made Easy’”’ sent free upon request. 

GENIE PLOT CARDS—1i0c. Supply innumerable plot 
synopses. Demonstrates Plot Genie System. Enclose 
dime or stamps. 


THE GAGNON COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. 68, 8749 Sunset Blvd. Hollywood, Calif. 
(Please state if you own Pitot Genie) 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest market 
open to beginning writers, and the only one where you 
can EARN AS YOU LEARN! One of my clients has sold 
70 stories and articles—another one received $30 for his 
first published story. My special course of instruction in 
G FOR THE JUVENILE MAGAZINES teaches 
everything it is necessary to know. Write for terms. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23 GREEN STREET WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 


Typing @ Revision @ Verse Criticism 
“Your work is beautifully done.’’ 

Careful t ping, 30c r 1,000 words meviton, (rear- 
of ineffective phrasing; orrecti 

cal errors, unintentional repett ition, faulty ®punctu- 

ation and unclimactic paragra phing). > 

Both, 60c. Verse: typing, %c per e; cri + iy ac. 


One carbon. 
AGNES C. HOLM 
1711-3 Spring Street Racine, Wisconsin 


SPECIAL OFFER 

ecau srun, I have several copies of FEATURE 
ARTICLE TECHNIOUE which could not be used for my oust 

course. The content has not been changed, merely the ph 

sical make-up. These copies are available at ten dollars ea 
your money refunded if the supply becomes exhausted. This 
does not include grading or analysis of your work; the course, 
as offered is for study purposes only. The entire content of 

my full-price course is includ 
Send $10 today for your copy. 

WALTER N. DES MARAIS 

Station E Cincinnati, Ohio 


CAN YOUR STORY BE FILMED? 


If so, Hollywood will pay off. 


The war boom has hit the studios. Producers are con- 
stantly searching for stories from every available 
source. If you can submit suitable screen stories, pub- 
lished or unpublished, for Hollywood markets, I will 
at once get them editorial consideration. 

I represent established authors as well as new 
writers, and offer critical literary and selling guid- 
ance for novels, plays and magazine stories at reason- 
able prices. Write for my free booklet. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


Authors and Producers Representative 
(Established 1919) 


6605 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood, Calif. 


The Author & Journalist 


SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER WAR SUBJECTS 


The Magazine Section of OWI asks magazines to 
cover these subjects in September and October issues 
—Boomerang Dollars, The Record of War Housing, 
Soldiers’ Wives’ Babies, Relief for Re-Occupied 
Countries, Industrial Accidents, Changes in College 
Life, Jobs for Returning Soldiers and Sailors, the 
WOWS at Work, Fire Guards, Enlisted Man’s Cor- 
ner Store, WAVES’ Recruiting, War-time Feeding of 
Pets, Food Conservation. There are government bu- 
reaus and directors who will supply material and 
leads on many of these subjects. Examples: Howard 
F. Vickery, National Housing Agency, Washington, 
for War Housing; Mrs. Lily Lykes Shepard, Room 
2D871, The Pentagon, Washington, D. C., on 
WOWS at Work; Alice Nichols, War Food Admin- 
istration, on Food Conservation. 


oooo 
Denver Club 


Mrs. R. W. Rathborne is instructor of The Writers 
Club, a group of hopefuls who have a grand time reading, 
discussing, and picking apart each other’s brain chil- 
dren. During last winter we met every Friday after- 
noon, but during the summer, as is our custom, we 
gather the fourth Friday in each month in one of Den- 
ver’s lovely parks. The June meeting was at Cheese- 
man, the July will be at Washington Park. On August 
27 we will meet down near Berkeley Park Lake at 
12:30 o’clock. Everyone brings his own lunch and a 
little extra. ... 

We invite Denver people interested in writing to join 
us. A. & J. is practically a textbook for our class. . . 

LOUISE STEWART BJORNSON. 

1050 Sherman St., 
Denver 3, Colo. 


oooo 


Bow, 16612 Normandy, Detroit, Mich., has been 
discontinued for the duration. 


Write to Sell 


IN WRITING 


Success in writing may be largely 

a matter of psychological condition- 
rg The Author & Journalist way, through 
David Raffelock’s personal course, PRA 
TICAL FICTION RITING, enables you to 
progress steadily and definitely to your goal 
of writing salable stories. You learn to reo- 
ognize story material, to construct it solidly 
so that it will be entertaining and market- 


able. 
OUTSTANDING RECORD 


A. & J. training is responsible for students’ 
sales to almost every magazine published. 
A. & J. students sell their work, for they are 
trained to sell. Learn toda about this pro- 
fessional traiming that is highly recommend- 
ed by leading editors and authors. 


FREE STORY REPORT 
We will gladly send you ——. informa- 
tion about the course and our mportant 
booklet, “The Way Past the waiter, free. 
Write us promptly and we will send ou a 
free coupon for a manuscript report. o ob- 
ligation to you. 


A. & J. SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1839 Champa Street, Denver (2), Colo. 
Please send me your booklet and all informa- 


tion about your course. And include the free 
Coupon. A.J—August '43 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


August, 1943 


PRIZE CONTESTS 


Farm Journal, Washington Square, Philadelphia, 
Pa., pays $10 for each idea offering a suggestion on 
winning the war. “Whether yours is aa idea for a 
farm shortcut, for blowing up Berlin and Tokyo, or 
for running the County War Board better, send it 
The magazine states, “Your idea may be one 
every individual can apply, or one that our leaders 
ought to consider. It may have to do with produc- 
tion, conservation, or destruction. Keep it short! A 
sentence may tell more, and will be more printable, 
than a long letter. No suggestions will be returned 
or acknowledged, except those printed. The briefer, 
better-written, or first received of similar suggestions 
will be preferred.” All suggestions should be ad- 
dressed to the War Suggestions Editor. 


The Huckleberry Mountain Workshop-Camp and 
Artists Colony, Hendersonville, N. C., announces its 
Five Point Contest, open to any writer in the United 
States or Canada. First prize for best short story, 
article, poem, art, song, play, or radio script, is one 
week at the Workshop-Camp (board, room, tuition) 
and $10 cash; second prize for Five Sections, week- 
end at the Workshop-Camp. Manuscripts must be 
submitted anonymously with sealed envelope contain- 
ing name and address inside and title of story, poem, 
etc., on outside. Limitations are—short story, 5000 
words; poem, lyric or sonnet, 20 lines; articles, 1500 
words; musical composition, art song only, and play 
or radio script, 5000 words. A contestant may enter 
all Five Sections with separate entries. No manu- 
scripts will be returned. Winning manuscripts re- 
quested for consideration by leading magazines at 
regular rates. Address as above. Contest closes De- 
cember 1, 1943. Winners will be announced in 
April, 1944. 


Hutchinson & Co. (Publishers) Ltd., and their 
Allied and Associated Houses, 47 Princes Gate, Lon- 
don, SW. 7, announces a United Nations Literary 
Competition, with prizes amounting to £10,000, for 
manuscripts submitted under the following categories: 
(1) Fiction (set in the past or the present period 
and including humorous novels); (2) detective and 
thriller fiction; (3) autobiography, war experiences, 
and travel; (4) history and biography; (5) essays 
and belles lettres; (6) poetry; (7) children’s litera- 
ture; (8) philosophy of religion and general philos- 
ophy; (9) scientific and technical literature. There 
will be two prizes of £2000 each and at least one 
of these prizes will be awarded to a submission in a 
foreign language; (2)£1000; (3) £1500; (4) £1000; 
(5) £500; (6) £500; (7) £250; (8) £250; (9) 
£500. . . An additional £500 will be given to the win- 
ning manuscript in any category ‘that has, in the 
opinion of the judges, the highest literary merit. 
These sums will be advances on account of the fol- 
lowing royalties except in category (7):—-On the 
English edition 15 per cent of the published price 
to 10,000 copies and 20 per cent thereafter; on 
copies sold for export 10 per cent of the price ob- 
tained. In category (7) the royalties will be 10 
per cent of the published price to 10,000 copies and 
12% per cent thereafter; on copies sold for export 
10 per cent of the price obtained . . . in all categories, 
80 per cent of the amount received from the sale 
of -any subsidiary rights shall be paid to the author 
and the foregoing royalties shall not apply. One- 
half of each advance will be paid on the announce- 
ment of the results and the balance on the publica- 
tion of each respective work. Closing date is De- 
cember 1, 1943. Complete rules may be obtained 
by writing to Hutchinson & Co. The judges have 
power to withhold awards. 


NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need 
editorial revision of their scripts. 
Twenty years of editorial experience 
qualifies me to render that assist- 
ance. I am helping others—I can 
help YOU! Agents welcome stories 
“‘doctored’”’ by me. Editors and 
clients freely commend my work. 


EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES 
FREE READING AND REPORT 


on one story if you mention 
The Author & Journalist. 


Special Beginner’s Courses in 
Short Story Writing and writing 
for the Juvenile Magazines. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


23 Green Street Literary Consultant Wollaston 70, Mass. 


TO SUCCEED YOU MUST PLEASE WOMEN 
for they constitute 85% of all readers. Therefore, the 
“‘woman touch’ is needed to sell. Few men understand 
complex female reactions. Are your female characters 
synthetic? My clients’ and my work on stands monthly. 
MILDRED |. REID 
Author, Editor, and Literary Technicist 


My books: 2131% Ridge, Evanston, III. 
WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! [Advance $2.00 
WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! as] 
WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! [Technique] 


CLASSES AND CLUBS IN CHICAGO and EVANSTON 


MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


28 lb. Rawhide Glazed Kraft. Authors say these are ex- 
cellent envelopes and good value. 

25 9x12 and 25 914x12'4__ $1.00 125 8%x1l Hammermill Bond 
32.6x9 and 32 6%x9%_. 1.00 printed 3 or 4 lines, both 
50 No. 10 and 50 No. 11_ 1.00 for $1.50 prepaid. 

Prices subject to change without notice. 


Add 10% west 
of Rockies or Canada; 5c to checks over $1.00. Complete 
list on request. Writers’ books bought, sold, rented. 


LEE E. GOOCH, 202AJ, Hernando, Miss. 


GHOST WRITER 


Experience editing novels, short stories, articles. 
Member, National League of American Pen Women. 
President, Los Angeles Chapter League of Western 


Writers, Inc. 
5012 S. Van Ness Ave. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 


Short stories, books, articles, essays, verse, criti- 
cized, revised, typed, marketed. Juvenile work 
skillfully handled. 


Write for catalogue. 
Dept. J. 
Franklin, Ohie 


Agnes M. Reeve 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS 
OR MONEY BACK 


x= 
IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 


& 


In the past three years I have sold some 


3000-3500 stories ... articles... serials 


. series. Now, I'm teaching it. 


AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


x 
Write for terms to: 


WILL HERMAN 


Sanford, 


Florida 
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THE A. & J. 
MARKET PLACE 


Reputable advertisers of miscellaneous products and 
services are welcome in this department. Rate is five 
cents a word first insertion, four cents subsequent, cash 
with order; box number counts as five words; add ten 
cents per issue if checking copy is wished. Literary 
critics and agents, correspondence schools, typists, and 
stationers, are not admitted to this column. All copy is 
subject to approval by the publishers, and readers are 
requested to report promptly any dissatisfaction with 
treatment accorded them by advertisers. 


BIRTHDAY MAGIC! Character analysis and voca- 
tional possibilities read from date of birth. 10c 
and stamp—Nanette, 325 N. Berendo St., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


ARKANSAS QUESTIONS answered. Post cards 
_——- Exchange Service, Box 469, Conway, 
ansas. 


HOW TO WRITE “QUIZ QUESTIONS that click” 
—3 dimes. Writers’ Service, Randolph, Wis. 


PROFESSIONAL WRITER WILL MAKE MOD- 
ERN girl Friday selling writer within a year in 
exchange for few hours daily legwork, camp 
cooking, etc. Must be adaptable, amiable, in 
good health, really prefer nomadic camp life in 
Arizona mountains. Living, pocket money, ade- 
quate literary tutoring furnished. Plenty time 
for own writing, study, outdoor sports. Send 
ec physical description, details: schooling, 

ackground, previous work, literary ambitions 
to “Writer,” Box 92, Aguila, Ariz 


WAR STRATEGY now employed predicted last 
year. Send 10c for revealing “Allied Strategy” 
— Donn Lewis, 6733 Catina, New Orleans, 

a. 


A $100-A-Month HOBBY at home! No orders to 
solicit, no people to meet. Easy, enjoyable pas- 
time for anyone. Details, 25c. Quarter refunded 
if not satisfied. Laura Dickson, Anderson, S.C. 


HOW TO PLOT AND WHY. A pocket-size book 
of priceless value to writers having difficulty 
selling. $1.00 post paid. Money back guarantee. 
Natalie Newell, Coconut Grove, Fla. 


CATHOLIC WRITER 1943 YEARBOOK. Second 
annual edition, $1.00. Marolla Press, Pence, Wis. 


POEMS WANTED—VERSERVICE, Batavia, N. Y¥. 
Enroliment PREE. 10c and postage brings com- 
plete details. VERSERVICE SYSTIMS are the 
answers to a poet’s prayers. 


ONE POEM CRITICIZED FREE with each order 
for SLANT IT AND SELL IT, clothbournd book 
telling exactly how to write and sell verse, by 
former editor cf magazine, who sells her own 
verse. Sond $1 to author, Bess Samuel Ayres, 
305 S. Willomet, Dallas. Texas. 


“PORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING FILL- 
ERS” gives facts, figures, methods and markets, 
25c; The Rural Writer, Reporter and Corre- 
spondent Plan, tells how beginning writers may 
get checks from small publications, 25c; “The 
Pay Side of Poetry Writing,’ tells where and 
how to sell poems and gives examples and over 
200 markete, 50c. The Gloria Press, 192614 
Bonsallo Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


2500 NEW and USED Correspondence Course 
books, writers’ aids a specialty. Large bargain 
list, 10c. Wanted—books, courses. Thomas R. 
Reed, Plymouth. Penna. 


GHOSTWRITER — Fifteen years experience in 
mending writing for marketing. I do not tell 
what to do. I do it for you. Reference Women’s 
Who’s Who. Correspondence requires return 
postage. Natalie Newell, Coconut Grove. Fla. 


WHAT TO WRITE AND WHERE TO SELL IT. 


the Veteran. $1.00 prepaid.—. 
ton, 1001 McFerrin Road, Nashville, Tennessee. 


SOMEONE TO CARE—that universal need. Join 
the FRIENDSHIP CLUB. Write Charlotte Kay. 
Box 670, Seattle, Wash. Postage, please. 


The Author & Journalist 


QUEER CONTRACT TERMS 


The contract which House of Field, Inc., 545 Fifth 
Ave., New York, offered a Colorado writer contained 
a number of queer provisions. Dated May 29, 1943, 
the ‘memorandum of agreement,” a printed form, 
had this clause: 


“6. The publishus undertake to publish the 
said work . . . on or before the 27 day of Sep- 
tember, 1943, and should the publishers fail to 
publish the said work by said date (time being 
of the essence of this agreement), all the pub- 
lishers’ rights shall terminate under this contract 
and all the rights herein granted to the publishers 
shall revert to the author.” 


But the supplementary, typed agreement attached 
to this required the author, upon signing of the con- 
tract, to pay House of Field, Inc., the suzu of $400, 
for which the concern was to publish the book. 

Question: Under these agreements, what would 
be the fate of the author’s $400, in the event the 
publishers failed to get the book out by Sept. 27? 
That would be quite an important matter. But 
neither the principal nor supplementary agreements 
dealt with it. 

The principal agreement specified the author 
would receive “30% of the list price on all copies 
sold.” The price was fixed at a minimum $1.50. 
Another offer of House of Field, to a New Mexico 
A. & J. reader, required a cash payment of $475 for 
publication of a juvenile book to sell for $1.25. The 
concern offered a 25% royalty on this. 

Twenty-five and 30% royalties look like gener- 
ous figures. To the novice, they are powerful sales 
arguments. But such royalties to the informed ob- 
server have disturbing connotations. Most royalty 
agreements of standard houses start at 10% in the 
lowest bracket. There never has been reason to dis- 
believe the statement that publishers usually make 
no profit on books which sell only a few hundred 
copies. 

What incentive is there for the House of Field to 
build retail sales if it must pay 25% or 30% royalty 
on the retail price? Does this concern, in offering 
such royalty rates, have any thought it will be pay- 
ing them in any amount? 

House of Field, Inc., is a concern which has been 
involved in considerable litigation. The records in- 
dicate that more than a dozen suits were filed 
against it in 1942 and 1943. Rudolph Field, the 
president and treasurer, is understood to have filed 
a voluntary petition in bankruptcy for himself (not 
the corporation) in September, 1940. Vice-president 
of the corporation is Mr. Field’s aged mother. Com- 
pany secretary is his sister. At intervals for several 
years, the concern has flooded the country with post- 
cards soliciting book manuscripts. 


TRAINING COURSE OF NEWSPAPER INSTI- 
TUTE cf America bound in beautiful leather. 
Cost me $75. For sale, $16. Perfect condition. 
E. Gaylord, 42 Pondfield Rd. West, Bronxville, 
New York. 


USED BOOK BARGAINS—Reduced 30% to 70% 
of cost. Like new. Writers’, miscel. For list, 
prices, send stamped envelope. H. Heers, Story 
City, Iowa. 


GET’S THESAURUS —the Writer's Helping 

a The indispensable “word-finder.” It 
classifies words and phrases by ideas. Cloth- 
bound, full Library size, $1.00. Gloria Press, 
1926%, Bonsallo, Los Angeles, Calif. 


= 
| 
f Answers all the questions a beginner longs to ; 
; know. Enco es the sl ard and inspires 


August, 1943 


ED BODIN 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York City, agent 
for past eleven years, sells to slick, pulp 
and book markets for few clients now 
making more than 100 sales a month. He 
has three classifications of authors, depend- 
ing on their records. He sells no course, 
handling only natural writers. Write before 
submitting, outlining your record or aspira- 
tions. Personal service assured. . 
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YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


This month, six of my pupils netted from poetry $250, 
$130, $100, $36, $24 and $20. Let me help you do as well. 
For 25 years I have taught poets, versifiers, songwriters 
how to perfect and get the fullest returns from their verse, 
including my work as instructor in versification at New 
York University and William and Mary College. Most of 
my work with private pupils, ranging from beginners to 
Pulitzer Prize winners, is done by correspondence. My 
Complete Rhyming Dictionary and Poets’ Han are now 
standard. Why neglect longer the many profits from ver- 
sification? Write today; you are unfair to yourself to 


longer. 
Send $1 for trial criticism of 1 poem. 


CLEMENT WOOD 
DELANSON, N. Y. 


BOZENKILL 


LIKE a good lawyer, a good writer is an appren- 
tice for life. With the latter, literature supplants 
law. Can he afford not to read it? Not altogether, 
with advantage to himself. A real writer must write 
—a fact that limits his time for reading. There is a 
publication that enables him to read his kind of law 
—literature—at the minimum cost of time and money. 
Its name is Encore. 

It is technically a magazine when, in point of fact, 
it’s a paper-covered book. It is issued monthly. 
These books taken together constitute the rapidly- 
growing Encore Library. 

It is an anthology. 

It is the Anthology of the Month. 

It is the Anthology-of-the-Month Club. 

It is a hodge-podge of selections from the writings 
of Aristotle and P. T. Barnum, of King James I and 
Ambrose Bierce, of Jo- 


A PRACTICING LAWYER 
NEVER CEASES TO READ LAW 


It is the delight of judicious readers and the 
despair of all blockheads and stuffed shirts. 

It is a digest-size publication without being a di- 
gest; nothing is condensed, nothing synopsized. 

“It is,” says Bennett Cerf, ‘‘the most unusual mag- 
azine venture in America today.” 

“It say its readers, ‘‘a feast.” 

It sells, when it sells, for a quarter. 

Its subscription rates are $3.00 for one year, $5.00 
for two. The move most advantageous for new read- 
ers is to subscribe for two years, dating the subscrip- 
tion back to begin with the first number (February, 
1942). Such a subscription would expire with the 
issue of January, 1944. Big inroads have already 
been made on the reserve of back numbers; soon it 
will be impossible to obtain an unbroken file of 
Encore. 


seph Smith and H. L. 
Mencken, and so on to 
infinity. An Encore ad- 
dict never bats an eye at 
anything; he knows that 
next month, Horatio Al- DENT SMITH 
ger, like as not, will be Editor 
cheek by jowl with Ovid, 
und Jesse James. |_DON'T MAIL THE COUPON TODAY UNLESS YOU FEEL LIKE IT 
z elie I feel like it Enroll me as a cash customer (payment herewith) at 1 
ence, indexed semi - an- once, but only with the distinct understanding that, if for any reason J 
nually, by authors and by or no reason I should notify you to cancel my subscription, you will 1 
titles. forward me a check, subject to neither debate nor delay, to cover the ] 
It is a painless educa- pro-rata amount applicable to any issues not already sent. I elect to ] 
tion; but its purpose is subscribe as indicated by a check-mark in one of the three squares below. 1 
not educational. (J Two years for $5.00. Send me a complete file of Encore to date 1 
It is designed as en- (18 issues) and each subsequent issue through January, 1944. 1 
tertainment for readers 1] One year for $3.00, beginning with the...............-.----.------------ issue. 4 
who are already equipped 1 Two years for $5.00, beginning with the.................------------- issue. J 
with an education. ! 
indifferent—not with cur- ] 
lla ina THE ENCORE PRESS, 77 River Street, Hoboken, N. J. ! 


INEXPENSIVE 
But WORTHWHILE Help 


@ WAR PLOTS 

A brochure showing the kinds of plots the Government 
is persed writers to write — the — to buy in the 
interest of civilian morale. Price 50 cen 
e PLOTCARDS—THE PERFECT PLOTTING DEVICE 

A deck which supplies practical plot_ synopses 
of at least ords each—and supplies them FOREVER 
AND WITHOU No two can he alike, and 
nothing could be simpler to operate. You simply deal out 
a hand to yourself, and you have “A COMPL ETE PLOT 
READY FOR USE. 
Beware of Imitations. PRICE $1.00 

I have heen building literary careers for nearly 25 years. 
If you wish to build yours, write for FREE hoc klet, “THE 
TRUTH ABOUT LITERARY ASSISTANCE,” which tells 
how I work with writers and what I do for them. 


@ COMPLETE WRITER’S REFERENCE LIBRARY 
A series of nine brochures which should help you, what- 
ae your writing or selling trouble. Price 25c each, post- 
paic 
The Nature of oe Short-St 
. Short-Story Plots 
. The Development of ~ Short Story from the Plot. 
. Lifelike Characterization, Dialogue, and Description. 
- The Essential Factors of Plot Value; Planting; Suspense; 
Twists; Reader’s Doubts, Etc. 
. Viewpoint and Visualization. 
. Setting, Atmosphere, G 
. Planning and Writing the Complete nid 
. The Science of Selling Manuscripts. 
‘ = may order any onesor the complete series of nine 
or .50. 
@ THE FORMULA IN MODERN WRITING 
A series of analyses of the ‘‘formulas’’ used in writing 
the various types of fiction and non-fiction. 
No. 1. The Love Story—A: For the Slicks. B: For the 


Pulps. 
No. 2. Formula for Feature Articles. 


Price 25c each, post paid. 
OTHER “FORMULAS” IN PREPARATION. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 
ut! “The Profit ($3.00); ““‘Writing 
to Sell’’ ($2.50); ‘“‘Landing the Editors’ $3.00); 
“Stories You Can Sell” ($3.00); ‘‘Mistress Spear 
($2.50), etc. 

Author of stories and articles in leading magazines. 
TOPANGA, CALIFORNIA 


PROFESSIONAL COACHING 
FOR A. & J. READERS 


Send your manuscripts to our Criticism De- 
partment. Get a complete report on plot, char- 
acterization, style; an expert analysis of mar- 
kets. Obtain the professional coaching counsel 
of the A. & J. Staff. 

We have examined the early work of thou- 
sands of writers, many of whom, receiving our 
constructive help, have later made magazine 
covers and book lists. 

Our research in current literary trends and 
writing methods, coupled with the judgment 
based thereon, are professionally at the service 
of Criticism Department clients. 


Let us see some of your work. 


You can be confident that qualities of crafts- 
manship and appeal will be competently rated. 
If we consider your manuscript has prospects 
of sale, with or without revision, our detailed 
personal report will include a list of prospective 
buyers. 


Criticism fee—$2 for first 1000 words, then 
50 cents a thousand to 10,000 words; over 
10,000, 40 cents a thousand. Fee and return 
postage should accompany manuscript. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
CRITICISM DEPARTMENT, 
P. O. Box 600 Denver (1), Colo. 


Services, 


is waiting. 


words, fact or fiction. 
novels or fact books on request. 


answered personally and promptly. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


on learning how to arrive as an author. 
’ has been neatly printed—6000 words—and it’s free for the ask- 
ing. A leading story writer, a best seller novelist, a detective book star, a 
man who has just sold his first to the Satevepost, women’s magazine big 
timers—they talk to you in the new pamphlet. 


“Literary Services’’ offers a solution if you’re a writer in trouble; it was 
written for you. It plugs the Uzzells but it does a great deal more! Your copy 


Send for my free pamphlet, ‘‘Uzzell Literary Services. 


WHY UZZELL AUTHORS SUCCEED 


My secretary asked me what answer she should give to people who are 
writing in, seeking advice and information about critical services and fees. 
| decided to let some of my successful authors offer the advice. They re- 
sponded promptly and willingly with some of the best stuff I’ve ever read 


The pamphlet, entitled “Literary 


The fee for an Editorial Appraisal (opinion of salability or not and why) is only 
$5. The criticism fees, $5 and $10, cover single manuscripts not exceeding 5,000 
For each additional thousand words, one dollar. 


Fees for 


Your letter of inquiry 


CAMELIA W. UZZELL 


Stillwater, Oklahoma 


j 

| 

| 
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